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May 


There will come soft rain and the 
smell of the ground, 

And swallows circling with their 
shimmering sound; 


And frogs in the pools singing at 
night, 
And wild plum-trees in tremulous 
white; 
Robins will wear their feathery fire, 
Whistling their whims on a low fence- 
wire. 


—SarA TEASDALE 
In “There Will Come Soft Rain.” 
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THE PUDDLE DUCK 


Said the puddle duck to the little white 
hen, ° 

“I’ve not sold an egg since I don’t know 
when; 

Yet I feel quite sure that the eggs I lay 

Are as good as a hen’s eggs any day.” 


Said the little white hen to the puddle 
duck, 

"You think perhaps you are out of luck. 

Your eggs are as good, I'll freely admit, 

And larger, too, by quite a bit. 


“But, my dear Mrs. Duck, I'll give you 
a tip; 

The whole fault lies with your salesman. 
ship. 

You produce your eggs and without a 
quack 

To your swimming pool you waddle back, 


"I tell the world to let it know, 

So I cackle around for an hour or so. 

There’s a good demand for the eggs I lay, 

For I make my advertising pay.” 
—Manchester Journal. 
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The Art of Seeing Clews 


“In every conversation there are clews” 


By Mary E. Srerrey 


OT long ago a friend of mine 
N came a long distance to talk to 

me a bit. So we took a little 
journey and went to what is known 
as Shakespeare Gardens and sat in 
front of a statue of the ancient poet 
and waxed very wise. She, being full 
of wisdom that comes of putting a 
handicap under a handicap, began to 
ply me with questions: to see if I were 
as wise as she. 


“I heard a teacher say something, 


about a clew-word the other day. Can 
you give me a definition?” 

“A clew-word is a word that’s a 
clew,” I said very sagely. “A clew is 
something in sight that helps you to 
see something out of sight.” 

“Well, why don’t they use ’em then?” 

“What do you mean, use em?” 

“Why, the teachers. So few of them 
are really good lip-readers.” 

“Er—are—aren’t they?” I gasped, 
being one of them. 

“Present company excepted,” she said 
or something to that effect, which I took 
with a whole shaker full of salt. 

“Well,” I said, “if this is true and 
we stand indicted, there may be two 
reasons. One reason probably is that 
too much is expected of us. Put a 
group of pupils before us, some of 
them with difficult mouths, and if we 
stumble we are poor lip-readers. The 
same ability displayed by one of the 
pupils vould be wonderful. It is just 
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like the preachers. If they err it is 
a red letter sin worthy of box type 
on the first page of a newspaper, or an 
Elmer Gantry novel.” 

Another reason may be that we teach 
by movement. We have no other way 
to teach at present. When we are giv- 
ing lessons we have to watch the move- 
ment that we are trying to train into 
the pupil. Some of us make the mis- 
take of going around looking for the 
movement. Of course, this is a fla- 
grant mistake whether committed by 
pupil or teacher. 

Movements are necessary, but not too 
necessary. You can catalogue them 
and card-index them and sort them 
over to your heart’s content in a text 
book or before a mirror, but mever in 
general conversation. 

Why, I'll bet you that if you take 
twenty sentences containing words be- 
ginning with the prefix com and at- 
tempt to identify every one of these 
words, that, while you are doing so, 
you will miss the meaning of at least 
ten of the sentences. You'd have the 
word, perhaps, but what good would it 
do you? This is true because lip-read- 
ing to be effective must be centered. 
The mind must be centered on the mean- 
ing or there won’t be any meaning. 

If you wanted to get the full effect 
of a rural scene in a moving picture, 
would you look for the scum on the 
old oaken bucket? Well, if you did 
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you'd miss almost everything else and 
probably fail to see the scum, at that, 
before the scene was flashed off the 
screen. 

Lip-reading is much like a moving 
picture. It certainly does move! It 
changes while you look, and does it 
so fast that you simply must not single 
out any one thing for attention. You 
must see the whole at once. 

I was in a class not long ago, where 
a teacher gave two homophenes; baby 
and paper, in short 
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A man might say, “bring me_ the 
paper” and someone might offer him a 
baby, but more than likely something 
would show that a paper was needed, 
Besides, ’most anyone would know that 
a man would rather read the paper 
than hold a baby. That’s the ability to 
see the clew, although some call this 
gift intuition. 

Lately I have seen many who could 
appear in the class room to be really 
good lip-readers, but take them out in 

the world and turn 





sentences. I saw 
the sentences per- 
fectly, and was 
asked to write the 


Lip-reading is much like a moving 
picture. It changes while you look, and 
does it so fast that you simply must not 
single out any one thing for attention. 


them loose without 
any hearing (even 
as you and I) and 


they are lost. Why 


homophenous Woes sheet oss thie whale oc Gadk. is this? Well, I'l 
words on_ the If a loose brick is protruding from tell you. It’s be 
board. Nobody the pavement, you are more than likely cause they cannot 
else had them so it to stumble and fall. This is surely true see clews. 


was up to me to 
give them. All the 
way to the black- 


of others. 





of the lip-reader who allows his mind 
to grasp any one word to the exclusion 


Lip - reading 
teachers often re 
sort to clews to 








board I tried to re- 
member what two words in those sen- 
tences were alike. So far as I was 
concerned no two were alike. I saw 
the whole like a flash of lightning that 
prints on the sky and is gone. Only 
memory can recreate the design. 

Not until I picked up the chalk with 
faith as large as a whole pod of mus- 
tard seeds, did my unconscious mind 
reveal to me that baby and paper are 
alike; not because both are easily 
spoiled by careless handling, or because 
you can easily impress either in its in- 
fancy, but because these two words 
really are alike on the lips. 

Words should not stand out. They 
simply must not stand out. If you 
walk over a brick pavement and a loose 
brick is protruding, you are more than 
likely to stumble and fall. This is 
surely true of the lip-reader who al- 
lows his mind to grasp any one word 
to the exclusion of others. If the words 
are alike they will not look alike unless 
the homophenes are interchangeable and 
all the rest of the sentence is the same. 


put a meaning over, 
They write a word on the board or give 
their pupils some hint or warning as to 
what may be expected. These clews are 
very valuable and sometimes most neces- 
sary. But the trouble is, that the pupil 
forgets to make them an unconscious patt 
of his lip-reading equipment. He leaves 
them in the class room and goes forth 
into the world to find himself in the 
same position as any other mariner who 
has lost his compass. There are waves 
and waves of words around him, and 
he doesn’t know which way is home. 

He can’t sum up the circumstances 
fast enough to reach conclusions. He 
is the fellow who would never think 
that a man would rather hold a news 
paper than a baby. He forgets to use 
his head to save his eyes or his eafs 
as well as his dignity. He’d make 4 
poor detective because he would nevet 
see a clew. 

In almost every conversation thete 
are clews, plenty of them. The ques 
tion mark is a clew. Certain words aft 
clews because they carry the whole 








ike a 
nevef 


ques- 
is are 
whole 
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meaning of the sentence. When you 
see the twinkle in the speaker’s eyes 
you know his message is funny. When 
you see the droop to his mouth you 
know it is sad. When you detect a 
twitch of tenseness you know it is 
tragic. These are only small samples 
of the clews that every lip-reader must 
consider. This clew watching must be- 
come a habit if you are to become a real 
lip-reader. 

If I said to you, “The owl had a 
nest in a tree’ would you think I 
was remarking that 
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a needle in a haystack, you'll come 
nearer to finding it if you know whether 
it is a darning, knitting or embroidery 
needle. You will have a clew which 
will give you courage and daring. 
Generally speaking it is the wnex- 
pected over which we trip. If you en- 
ter the room on a dark night you'll fall 
over the footstool because it was not 
supposed to be there. If you had been 
expecting it you'd have sidestepped 
it. This is doubly true in lip-reading 
because there may be a footstool in 
every sentence. If 





the cow had a nest 
there? Why, of 
course not. You’d 
know at once that 
a cow couldn’t 
climb a tree or that 
a tree couldn’t nest 
acow. Well, that’s 
a clew, only it is 
perfectly plain that 


trip. 


dark. 





It is the unexpected over which we 
If you enter a room on a dark 
night you fall over the footstool be- 
cause it was not supposed to be there. 
If you had been expecting it, you’d 
have sidestepped it. This is doubly true 
in lip-reading, because there may be a 
footstool in every sentence. The clews 
will enable you to discover it in the 


you knew what 
people were going 
to say you wouldn’t 
need to read lips, 
you could just read 
the mind. It is the 
clews that will aid 
you to discover the 
footstool in the 
dark. 








you could see it in 
the dark. Here is a conundrum I met 
not long ago. 

“I had a fine photograph taken while 
I was North.” 

There wasn’t a clew in sight. I 
looked. But it was clear that some- 
thing had been taken. If you already 
know what might have been taken be- 
sides a photograph you are almost an 
accomplished clew hunter already. 

“Where was it taken from?” I asked 
as a “feeler.” 

“Why from the top of Lookout 
Mountain.” 

Lost, completely lost! No not the 
photograph but the lip-reader. Nothing 
to do but confess the loss and ask what 
had been taken, when the speaker 
added, “’Twas a fine day for pictures.” 
And there is your clew, perfectly plain 
and clear. It hadn’t been a phonograph 
that was stolen after all. 

These experiences are good wit- 
sharpeners and the lip-reader who ob- 
serves the clews will be able to supple- 
ment the meaning. If you are hunting 


Do you know, I 
believe this is the gift of the mind read- 
ers; the recognition of clews. Two- 
thirds of intuition is experience and 
clews; experience in seeing and recog- 
nizing the clews. Of all the traits of 
character that may be cultivated, none is 
so conducive to clew seeing as obser- 
vation. 

As you go about the streets, at the 
theaters, or at churches, you cannot 
hear the babble of speech around you, 
but do you watch people? 

“Why, of course, I always watch the 
lips.” 

Don’t do it. You think it is good 
practice and it may be under certain 
circumstances, but it is also good prac- 
tice for the doctors. Would you try 
to hear everything, that was being said 
around you? Some people may do that 
very thing, I’ve heard that the hos- 
pitals for the insane are becoming ter- 
ribly crowded. 

If you go about trying to see what is 
on the lips, you'll strain your eyesight 
and nerves and miss much that should 
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be a part of your equipment. To read 
lips requires an intense concentration 
and you can’t see anything else but the 
face of the speaker. 

It seems to me that good lip-reading 
requires some knowledge of human na- 
ture and this is acquired only by ob- 
servation. So it is much wiser to see 
something about a person than to see 
him say, “I must go to the Post Office,” 
or some such inanity. Because if you 
are observing something about his 
manner, his facial habits, his dress, 
you are strengthening your clew-see- 
ing ability. You are developing your 
intuition when trying to decide whether 
the lady who accompanies him is his 
wife or his daughter or neither. You 
are learning human nature. To be able 
to judge a man on sight is a gift, but 
like all other gifts it must be cultivated. 

“But just to look at a man and know 
whether he is a doctor, a lawyer, a mer- 
chant or a thief isn’t going to help me 
to read his lips.” 

Oh, yes it will. If you know what 
kind of man you are to talk to, you will 
know better of what he is likely to 
speak. Good speech-reading is not only 
a matter of sight; it is a matter of edu- 
cation, a matter of judgment and a 
matter of clews. 

Why, do you know, someone has 
gone to the trouble to count the num- 
ber of sounds a speaker can make in 
a second. It must have been a very 
average speaker because he made only 
thirteen while you and I know that a 
lot of them can make about a hundred 
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and thirteen! Then someone went to 
the trouble to find out how many the 
eye is capable of seeing. The conclu- 
sion was reached that no human eye can 
see more than eight. This leaves five 
every second, by the published count, 
and a hundred and five by my count, 
to be imagined. That many you must 
identify by clews. 

Just to be reasonable we'll say there 
are five every second. In a minute 
there are three hundred and in five 
minutes there are fifteen hundred 
sounds that you could not see, even if 
every sound were visible, which it isn’t. 
There are a lot of sounds you can’t 
see, no matter how closely you observe. 
Neither does this take into account the 
sounds that are exactly alike. These 
require your clew identifying ability 
to a marked degree. 

Will some enterprising mathematician 
just figure out the percentage of speech 
that must be identified by a lip-reader 
some other way than by eyesight? 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to know just 
how good a detective any expert lip- 
reader is? 

This also would accentuate the point 
that it is ever wise to be alert for some- 
thing besides movements; that to be a 
good lip-reader you must acquire some- 
thing more than trained eyesight. 
Something that is—well, something that 
sees clews. No, I don’t suppose it 
would be wise to introduce a class on 
“How to Be a Detective” in our lip- 
reading schools, and yet the idea has 
possibilities ! 


NO MAN EVER PUSHED HIMSELF FORWARD 


BY PATTING HIMSELF ON THE BACK 
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SHADOWS 


“Anyway, my shadow 
4s mine; and I shall 
do as I please with it” 


By Eva R. Barrp 


ra Y shadow gets in my light.” 

M Sonny-Boy said it last night 

as he worked out a Mosaic 

with his blocks. And in the radiant 

sunshine of this glorious Washington 
day, I ponder it. 

Light and shadow—they are always 
here, and how we need them both! In 
this blessed state of Washington where 
I live, you can start a conversation with 
any chance seat-mate on the train as 
to the relative merits of life east and 
west of the mountains which divide 
our state. For east of the mountains 
is the Land of Sunshine, and on the 
western side you never carry an um- 
brella or wear rubbers, because you 
always need them. The folks who like 
that coast country call the sunshine 
“such a glare” and speak almost rev- 
erently of a gray coast dawn. Flowers 
bloom the year round, west of the 
mountains; “evergreen” is the favorite 
descriptive word for nature’s aliveness 
there. East of the mountains where the 
sun shines, and it forgets to rain, 
ranches are irrigated. So there are 
only splotches of green on the land- 
scape. But your real east-of-the-moun- 
tains Washingtonian assures you that 
he likes the brown hills and the sage 
brush. 

So while we all agree that Washing- 
ton is the greatest state in the Union, 
our reasons for thinking so are differ- 
ent, according to which side of the 
mountains we live, unless—now is any- 
body listening ?—you happen to live on 
one side and prefer the other! 

Now I know that the natural infer- 
ence would be that the coast people 
who drive cars in a mist, and look in 
vain for their favorite mountain peak 
which is hidden in fog, and who 


scarcely know when their feet are wet 
look covetously across the mountains to 
the Land of Sunshine. But it isn’t al- 
ways so. Some of us who live on the 
east side of the mountains are tired 
of sunshine, it hurts our eyes, and we 
don’t like green splotches on a brown 
landscape. And we do know that Gray 
Dawns rhymes with Green Lawns. We 
remember the blue hydrangeas of 
Seattle, and we cast our vote for the 
cloudy country along Puget Sound. 

There’s a calmness of nature tha! 
penetrates the soul in that gray coast 
country. And the rain isn’t wet, it’s 
just a silver mist that lends a magic 
to the world. Your body relaxes to 
a restfulness that is no more possible 
in a glare of sunshine than in a blare 
of trumpets. 

I have lived both sides of the moun- 
tains, and I go back and forth with 
varying seasons and reasons, but what 
I have written is my honest conviction, 
although I shouldn’t be so tactless as 
to say so to that chance seat-mate of 
mine until I found out whether her 
home was in Seattle or Spokane. But 
I have thought it so many times in 
the last five years that it just slides off 
my typewriter, even spelling the words 
right. 

And then I came back to Sonny’s re- 
mark that his shadow gets in his light, 
and wonder why so much commotion 
has been made one time and another on 
this subject of lights and shadows, es- 
pecially the shadows. Not every state 
is like our beloved Washington, where 
you may choose the sunny or the shady 
side. But life is a good deal that way, 
and for the life of me, I don’t know 
why the shady side has been so ma- 
ligned. There’s nothing disgraceful 
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about shade or shadows. Don’t you 
face your house with as much consider- 
ation of shade on the veranda on sum- 
mer afternoons as of having sunshine 
in the living room winter mornings? 
The purchase of awnings and the culti- 
vation of shade trees testify to our gen- 
uine liking for shade. ' 

Why not take life’s shadows for the 
blessings that they are? Remember 
Van Dyke: 


If all the skies were sunshine, 
Our faces would be fain 
To feel once more upon them 
The cooling plash of rain. 


If all the world were music, 
Our hearts would often long 

For one sweet strain of silence 
To break the endless song. 


If life were always merry, 
Our souls would seek relief 
And rest from weary laughter 
In the quiet arms of grief. 


And when we think of shadows, we 
deafened folks think of this over- 
shadowing silence which darkens our 
lives—or doesn’t, according to the way 
we treat it. After all, it is your shadow 
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and you can do what you like with it, 
Like Sonny Boy, you can stand be- 
moaning that it is always in your light, 
and it will be if you are standing in 
that position. Or like Sonny-Boy 
when we showed him, you can laugh 
and take a position where the shadow 
falls the other way, and go on with 
your mosaic. 

From sheer force of habit you'll 
probably drop back into the old atti- 
tude which throws your shadow across 
your work, and hinders things gener- 
ally. You may even find yourself a bit 
stupid in finding a position where that 
shadow of deafness isn’t in your light, 
but there is one; never let yourself 
doubt that. 

There are so much deeper shadows 
than ours, you know; some that darken 
life’s day like a total eclipse. Is ours 
really a dark shadow at all, or is it just 
a comfortable one like a Gray Coast 
Dawn or a Silver Mist? Anyway, my 
shadow is mine, and I shall do as I 
please with it. It shall not get in my 
light and hinder the mosaic of life I 
am making. 
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A Plenty for Your Thoughts! 


By Joun A, FERRALL 


susceptible to 

colds, but my 
experience, espe- 
cially during the 
winter months, has 
convinced me that they (the colds; not 
the winter months) are about as con- 
tagious as smallpox. In fact, I catch 
colds much oftener than I do smallpox. 
Such being the case, I try to avoid close 
contact with any one who is obviously 
suffering from a severe cold. 

A few days ago, during a conference 
on recreational matters at lunch time, I 
noticed that the man who sat next to 
me used his handkerchief almost con- 
stantly. I could actually see the cold 
germs floating around in the air above 
me, like a swarm of mosquitoes! Sure 
enough, in less than half an hour after 
the conference had broken up and the 


| not at all 


men had left, I began to sneeze freely; ° 


for me the certain promise of a cold to 
come—and soon. 

“T knew it, I knew it,” I remarked 
bitterly to one of my office associates. 
“I knew that Bill was scattering a billion 
or so of those cold germs all over the 
place and that it was certain that a flock 
of them would decide to spend their 
winter vacation with me.” 

“What do you mean?” my associate 
asked. 

“Why, didn’t you notice?” I said. 
“He was using his handkerchief almost 
continuously while he was here—sitting 
beside me.” 

My friend laughed heartily. 

“You couldn’t hear him, of course,” 
he explained, “but Bill did not have a 
cold. He had some sort of trick whistle 
concealed in his handkerchief, and was 
amusing the gang by blasts from it.” 

Right then and there my cold was 
cured. 
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“What we seldom realize is that our 

so-called evils loom larger than our 

blessings merely because they are 
unusual,” 


Ridiculous? Of 
course it was fi- 
diculous, but never- 
theless it actually 
happened, and the 
sneezes were no 
weak imitations, but the real thing. 

The newspapers tell of a girl in New 
York City who slipped on the icy side- 
walk and fell in the path of a heavy 
motor truck. It passed so close to her 
that the wheels actually brushed her 
clothes. Paralyzed with fear as she saw 
the truck bearing down upon her, the 
girl imagined that she felt it pass over 
her body. When picked up and taken to 
the hospital she raved continuously about 
the pain and the mutilation caused by 
the truck. A careful examination showed 
that her sufferings were purely mental— 
imaginary. Not a scratch was found on 
her body, and her clothing was not even 
torn. Yet the effect of her imagination, 
the picture in her mind of the pain and 
injury, was actually greater than the 
physical injury would have been, for it 
caused her to lose her mind. 

Dr. H. Addington Bruce tells us of a 
young lady who had a severe and pro- 
longed cold one June and developed 
thereafter a recurring cold or “hay 
fever” every summer. Beginning in 
June and continuing all summer she 
would have one cold after another. She 
attributed the attacks, as most victims 
of hay fever do, to the irritating effect 
of the pollen of certain flowers. She 
seemed to be especially affected by roses. 

Her case was brought to the attention 
of a physician who was something of a 
psychologist and who soon became con- 
vinced that the “hay fever” was induced 
by her mental attitude. He had an im- 
itation rose made carefully and visited 
the girl one afternoon when he was 
certain that she was free from colds. To 
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make doubly sure, he told her he had 
stopped in to make an examination to 
see if an attack was coming on. The ex- 
amination revealed not the slightest trace ; 
her nasal passages were quite clear and 
her throat in good condition. 

The examination finished, he remained 
talking to her for a few minutes and 
quite casually took the artificial rose 
from his pocket, holding it so that she 
could not help but see it. She made some 
polite remark concerning its beauty and 
then tried to avoid noticing it, but the 
effect of the flower’s presence was in- 
stantaneous. The girl began to sneeze, 
and in five minutes actually had a severe 
cold—not an imaginary one, understand, 
but the real thing with all its attendant 
discomforts. Naturally she attributed it 
to the pollen of the rose and was rather 
outspoken in her opinion of the physi- 
cian’s thoughtlessness in bringing the 
flower. Then he handed it to her and 
asked her to examine it. At first she 
could not believe that it was merely a 
thing of cloth and paper, but when she 
finally realized how she had been de- 
ceived, the reaction was sufficiently strong 
to kill the power of the wrong suggestion 
and the cold wore off. 

This discovery of the amazing effect 
of her mental attitude, revealing the 
havoc that wrong thinking works, caused 
her to make a determined effort to rid 
her mind of the notion that flowers, 
especially roses, had anything to do with 
her frequent colds. In a short time she 
had gained such a mastery over her im- 
agination that she could bury her nose 
in a genuine rose without suffering the 
slightest ill effects from inhaling its 
pollen. 

All this is an old story. We know that 
people have died under the influence of 
fright, where no real danger was present. 
What we do not seem to be able to 
grasp is the thought that if wrong 
thinking does so much harm, properly 
directed thought should have an immense 
power for good. Our handicaps, so- 
called, our grievances, our petty annoy- 
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ances all grow in strength by the thought 
we center on them until they may become 
strong enough to overcome us entirely, 
The body is able to get rid of small 
doses of poison but the mind cannot 
rid itself of the poison administered by 
harmful thinking, for it has a fatal 
power of storing everything that enters 
it in the subconscious. 

The present day handicap of deafness 
is quite evidently not so much the deaf- 
ness itself as the misconception of what 
deafness is and does; the result of ages 
of wrongly directed thought. As an 
evidence of the absurd notions that exist, 
consider the fact that no one looks 
askance at the wearing of eye glasses by 
those with defective vision, while even 
among the deafened themselves we find 
many who appear to think that there is 
some sort of disgrace and humiliation in 
the use of hearing instruments—or even 
in the defective hearing itself! If a 
thing is repeated often enough most of 
us believe and act on it. 

It just occurs to me to consider, ac- 
cepting the fact that properly-directed 
thinking can and will improve our con- 
dition, just what quality is most useful 
to us and should be developed? I am 
inclined to think that cheerfulness ranks 
first. It is almost an essential in securing 
and holding a good position, and em- 
ployment is the real problem for most of 
us; and it is no bar to social popularity. 
It is easy enough to find people willing 
to share in our joys; but no one, except 
through necessity, is apt to share willing- 
ly in our gloom. Employers simply can- 
not afford to risk the general impairment 
of efficiency in their force that is almost 
certain to result from the atmosphere 
of depression spread by even a single 
gloomy spirit. 

To build our lives along the sunshine 
pathway, we need to make a deliberate 
effort to see the bright side of things— 
to sit up cheerfully, look around cheer- 
fully, speak cheerfully, and in general, 
to act as if cheerfulness had come to live 
with us permanently. 
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If we are so constituted that we can- 
not at first find things about which to 
be genuinely cheerful, we can practice 
cheerfulness just as we take our “daily 
dozen” in physical exercise; or as we 
take medicine which is not especially 
palatable but which we think may benefit 
us. With the cheerfulness “daily dozen,” 
as with the physical exercises and medi- 
cine, faith is desirable but not actually 
essential for excellent results. The mule 
probably has no faith in the veterina- 
rian, but that doesn’t prevent the latter 
from making a cure. 

Some physicians have adopted the 
plan of having those patients who suffer 
from depression and melancholy remain 
in the office for a while after treatments 
to practice smiling; just an upward 
lifting of the corners of the mouth, if 
a real smile is not possible at first. They 
find that the real smile comes later, and 
with it brings an improvement in the 
mental and physical condition of the 
patient. 

Dr. Orison Swett Marden writes of a 
man, long a victim of despondency, who 
cured himself by adopting the forced 
smile remedy. He said to himself one 
day, “I have been miserable long enough. 
I have been handicapped all my life by 
this miserable habit of the blues, and 
now I am going to quit. I'll keep the 
corners of my mouth turned up, and I'll 
grin, no matter how I feel.” And this 
resolution proved his salvation. He per- 
sisted in smiling until he actually changed 
his mental attitude and became quite 
happy and cheerful; and his changed 
outlook reacted favorably upon his busi- 
ness, which improved wonderfully; and 
upon his general health. 

This doesn’t mean that he went around 
all the time smiling like an idiot. We can 
do our forced smiling in private and 
merely learn to seize the opportunities 
in public that justify a smile—there are 
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enough of them, Heaven knows. Eating 
is necessary to sustain life; its abuse 
kills more people than any other cause! 
Be reasonable, be moderate! 


As for a general attitude of cheerful- 
ness, we certainly have more reason for 
it than people ever had. Even the poor- 
est among us has material comforts that 
were beyond the dreams of kings and 
queens not so very long ago. With the 
miracles of invention we enjoy things 
that would have seemed like enchantment 
to our great-grandparents; while the 
average moving picture theater of our 
larger cities is a palace that would make 
the ballrooms of the old nobility seem 
shabby. 


What we seldom realize is that our 
so-called evils loom larger than our 
blessings merely because they are un- 
usual. Who gives a thought to the 
blessings of good health, without which 
almost everything else is clouded, until 
he has lost it? Like the men gazing 
through the prison bars, some of us 
(most of us, apparently) see only the 
mud ; a few gaze up at the stars. We for- 
get that a man’s elopement with a chorus 
girl is first page news, while he would 
have to pay advertising rates to get a 
notice of his golden wedding anni- 
versary printed. 


It is said that Dwight L. Moody once 
offered a prize of five hundred dollars 
for the best thought contributed by any 
of his pupils, and awarded first place 
to this: “Men grumble because God puts 
thorns on roses; wouldn’t it be better 
to thank God that he puts roses with 
thorns?” 


See the wretch that long has tost 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again: 

The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening Paradise !—Gray. 











The Summer Meeting — 


of the American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf are well under way, and 
the meeting promises to be one of the 
most interesting and worthwhile that 
the Association has ever had. 

The program opens Monday eve- 
ning, June 25, with an informal recep- 
tion to members, and an address by 
Miss Cornelia Adair, President of the 
National Education Association, who is 
a classroom teacher of Richmond and 
a native Virginian. 

Beginning Tuesday, each morning 
session will open with a general as- 
sembly from 8:30 to 9:00, at which 
time there will be a question box and 
open forum, with such authorities as 
Dr. Taylor, Mr. Booth, Miss Adams 
and Miss Leonard to preside and an- 
swer questions. The morning sessions 
will continue until one o’clock with 
talks, lectures and demonstrations by 
some of the outstanding teachers in 
the profession. 

There will be demonstrations in 
rhythm, speech and speech-reading, prob- 
ably given by Miss Jennie Henderson, 
of the Horace Mann School; Miss 
Christmas of Mt. Airy; Mrs. Moore, 
of the Florida School, Mrs. Moseley 
and Miss Buchanan, with pupils of the 
Virginia School; Miss Clodfelter, with 
pupils of the North Carolina School; 
Miss Whildin of the Baltimore Day 
School, and Miss Morris, of North- 
ampton. 

There will be demonstrations of 
auricular work, Visible Speech, speech 
correction, and phonetics by teachers, 
and by experts outside our profession. 

Dr. Gault, of the Vibro-Tactile Labo- 
ratory at Smith College, will give a 
demonstration. 

Mrs. Driscoll, of the Lexington Ave- 
nue School, will present her arithmetic 


Pie for the summer meeting 


method every morning, covering work 
for primary, intermediate and advanced 


grades. Miss Buell’s language work, 
for all grades, will also continue 
throughout the week. 

Miss Fitzgerald, of the Virginia 


School, will exemplify her method of 
teaching “is and has,” for which there 
have been numerous requests. She 
will also demonstrate her work with 
verbs and clauses. 

Miss Ervin and Miss Landers, of the 
North Carolina School, will show with 
pupils of that school their work in 
library reading, current events, and 
other newspaper work. Miss Hancock, 
of the Lexington Avenue School, will 
give a demonstration of the primary 
reading which has attracted so much 
attention. 

The annual business meeting will be 
held at eleven o'clock on Thursday, 
Dr. Harris Taylor presiding. Election 
of directors will take place at this time, 
and there will be reports from the Com- 
mittees on Teachers’ Salaries, Hard- 
of-Hearing Children, Publicity, Stand- 
ards of Teacher Training, etc. Follow- 
ing the business meeting, everybody is 
invited to a picnic given by the Staun- 
ton Chamber of Commerce at Grand 
Caverns, which is about twenty miles 
from Staunton. 

The afternoons all week will be given 
over to motor-trips and _ sight-seeing. 
Every road out of Staunton is a “scenic 
highway,” and every road leads to some 
interesting spot rich in romance and 
history. 

The evening meetings will be devoted 
largely to addresses. The speakers have 
not all been secured, but it is hoped to 
have, besides Miss Adair, Miss McSkim- 
mon, former N. E. A. President, Miss 
E. Harman, of the American Junior 
Red Cross, and such men as Dr. George 
O. Ferguson, Professor of Psychology 
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and Education, University of Virginia, 
Dr. Donald G. Paterson, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. Gordon Berry, Past President 
of the American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing. There 
will be a banquet one evening at the 
Stonewall Jackson, Staunton’s beautiful 
new hotel, at which Dr. Edwin A. Alder- 


man, President of the University of 
Virginia, is expected to deliver the 
chief address. 

As the school is caring for the 


students of the summer normal school, 
it will not be possible to provide com- 
fortably for those attending the sum- 
mer meeting, but there will be ample 
hotel accommodations at reasonable rates, 
and reservations should be made 
promptly in advance through the local 
committee on arrangements. The hotels 
are all within four squares of the 
school. 





Hotel Single Two in Room 
The Stonewall Jackson ——.—-..$2.50—$5.00 $4.00—$8.00 
The Virginia 1.50— 2.50 3.00— 5.00 
The Beverly (American Plan) 3.25— 3.75 6.50— 7.50 
The Shenandoah __. ____. 1.50— 2.00 2.00— 3.50 
200 rooms in private ‘homes. 1.50— 2.00 
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Hotel Stonewall Jackson has 
designated as headquarters. 


been 


An Old Virginia dinner will be served 
at the school each evening, and doubt- 
less many will take advantage of this 
in order to be on hand promptly for 
the evening sessions and for the little 


informal chats and good fellowship 


preceding them. 

The railroads are offering Summer 
Tourist fares which will be available at 
practically all points throughout the 
country. These tickets will be sold May 
15 to September 30, inclusive, with 
final return limit October 31, and will 
provide stopover privileges on _ both 
going and return trips. 

A Virginia welcome awaits you. You 
will return to your school in the fall 
with numerous “ideas to try,” and with 
bodies greatly refreshed by your sojourn 
in the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains 
and the Great Valley of Virginia. 





Deaf Girl Wins Recognition in Poetry Contest 


STHER McKENDALL, deaf since she was nine years old, has demon- 
strated again that the sense of rhythm, rather than sound, is the determining 
factor in writing poetry. In a national poetry contest, in which fourteen hun- 


dred poems were submitted, Miss McKendall 


received honorable mention. 


She is a graduate of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf and will graduate 
in June from the Hope High School with students of normal hearing. A story 
of her experiences, written by herself while still a freshman in high school, 


appeared in the Votta Review for July, 1925. 


Her poem follows: 


THE DEAF MAN SPEAKS 


EstHER McKENDALL 


O, sounds are lovely things to hear, 

The common friendly sounds are dear; 
And no one knows how much they mean 
But I who have a wall between 

The sounds and me. So all I know 

Comes through. my eyes; they see the show 
Of Life and tell me many tales 


Before which my affliction pales 

And is forgotten. Why should I sigh 
When I can look up to the sky 

At Dawn and see the color rise 

Into a blue like my Love’s eyes? 

O yes, I know that sounds are sweet; 
For they are things I never meet. 








Making the World a Better Place 
for the Hard of Hearing* 


By Anne C. Norris 


URING the Great War, Cardinal 

Mercier’s message to us was to 
seize the opportunity offered to forge 
ourselves virile souls. Dorothy Canfield, 
in her article entitled “Ten Years After,” 
writes forcefully of the need of work 
which, though strenuous, shows imme- 
diate result of one’s efforts. She says in 


part : 


More bitterly than food or shelter or love 
or occupation, human beings need a goal, a 
compelling reason for going on. The more 
time they have to think, the more drastic is 
this need, the more horrifying that dead ab- 
sence of purpose in life, which is really the 
absence of religion, of faith. What the war 
did, for the time being, for all who gave 
themselves to it, was to provide at least a 
temporary aim, something that had to be ac- 
complished, some definite reason for rising 
and going through the day. ... That was 
why some people enjoyed the war, the simpler 
ones unabashed; the more self-conscious, se- 
cretly. . . because they felt with every breath 
they drew that they were working toward an 
aim that was worth more than their lives, 
that they were having their share in achieving 
something that must be done if they were to 
save what men most prize.... If there is 
anything to be learned from the war about the 
race we belong to, it is that healthy human 
beings crave not comfort and self-regarding 
security but the feeling that they are giving 
themselves to some purpose worth while. 


And it is from Dorothy Canfield that 
I have chosen to quote because, you 
know, she too, is hard of hearing. 

It was as medical officer in charge 
for eight months of the Army Lip-Read- 
ing School at Cape May, New Jersey 
(later at Fox Hills), where our deafened 
soldiers were sent during and after the 
Great War, that Dr. Gordon Berry’s 
war work with the deafened began. His 
appreciation of the value of lip-reading 
in the readjustment of the lives of the 
deafened is ably set forth in his article 





“Read at Worcester, Massachusetts, February 6, 
1928, on the occasion of the organization of the 
Worcester League for the Hard of Hearing. 
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entitled “Is Adult Lip-Reading Worth 
While?” His subsequent interest in all 
aids for this group of people led to his 
researches in the social, educational and 
scientific fields. Even though he may 
be the type of man who would study 
carefully all phases of work he under- 
took, there is no doubt that his war work 
had left its impress. Will you let me tell 
you of mine? 

My husband served his country over- 
seas. Opportunity for service at home 
was offered to me in the small way of 
teaching hard of hearing persons to 
make surgical dressings for the wounded. 
Only a year before I had shrunk from 
being one in such a group of women. 
The fear of failure overwhelmed me—I 
was deaf; would I understand the di- 
rections given to me? This sudden 
change in attitude had come about be- 
cause I had been attending a school of 
lip-reading and the meetings of a club 
for the hard of hearing. Even though 
I was far from being an accomplished 
lip-reader, the pall had fallen from me. 
I seem not to have wholly realized, at 
that time, what was happening, yet today 
in looking back it is all clear and beauti- 
ful. “The compelling reason for going 
on” had been provided, and in losing 
myself I had found myself. 

Just so I would urge all of you here 
to heed the call of the Temporary Com- 
mittee and of Dr. Berry and do your 
part in developing in Worcester this 
unique work for the hard of hearing. 
There are probably housewives like my- 
self among you. To them I would say, 
do not let the routine duties of mere 
living absorb all of your creative in- 
stinct and your time. It may be our duty 
to sew, dust, buy and manage, but such 
things alone will not advance us or those 
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about us. They must be attended to, for 
they are our job, but they should not 
monopolize us. Family and friends find 
us more interesting, companionable and 
tolerant of their efforts if we get out 
into the world for a part of each day and 
rub elbows with people who are building 
for the future. 

Work for hard of hearing children— 
the special work in which I have a part— 
has not “just happened.” It has come 
about largely as a result of the earnest 
efforts of a group of hard of hearing 
persons who got together in order to 
practice lip-reading, which had literally 
“saved their souls,’ as Mrs. Dewey said. 

The first lip-reading instruction writ- 
ten about in this country was that given 
little Jeanie Lippitt in 1857. In 1867 
the Clarke School 
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reading. But it was to adults that they 
referred—those members of their family 
or their friends who, turning to their 
doctors, had found that they had gone 
too late, in the large majority of cases, 
to be benefited by medical or surgical 
treatment. If the position of such a per- 
son was one in which he should hear 
for the successful fulfillment of his 
duties, there followed a period of de- 
pression that was felt by all those with 
whom he came in contact. When, later, 
lip-reading was heard of and _ studied, 
a veritable transformation took place, 
As work for the hard of hearing 
adults became better known an occasional 
call came to help some child whose hear- 
ing was slightly defective. He was 
not deaf, he had acquired speech, and, 
under certain con- 





for the Deaf was 
founded. It was 
about thirty years 
later that those 
whose hearing had 
become impaired 





We now believe that deafness begins the 
ten years earlier than has been supposed. 
Undoubtedly, many adults who today 
are handicapped by impaired hearing 
need not have been so had such meas- 
ures as we are now advocating been un- 


dertaken in their youth. 


ditions, could meet 
requirements 
of the day. What 
would we suggest 
doing for him? 
Because some of 
us realized that we 
had been hard of 








after they had 
learned speech 
were taught lip- 


reading by Miss Warren. In 1902 Miss 
Bruhn founded the first school of lip- 
reading for the hard of hearing adult. 
A year later Mr. Nitchie opened his 
school. 

With Miss Bruhn and Mr. Nitchie it 
was a personal problem of rehabilitation, 
just as it was a personal problem for the 
large majority of their pupils who later 
founded their own schools or organiza- 
tions for the adult hard of hearing, 
where those trying to overcome the same 
handicap could study their difficulty to- 
gether. The finding of lip-reading and 
the study of it became a spiritual food 
to the adult seeking readjustment, even 
if the skill he acquired in utilizing it was 
not great. 

So the world which had been talking 
of the deaf now began speaking of 
the hard of hearing also, and the help 
afforded them by the acquisition of lip- 


hearing children, 
we knew that a need in this field existed. 
Our own devoted parents and we our- 
selves, in the beginning, had not known 
what was the matter. Failure in classes, 
lack of understanding at play, and a 
gloomy attitude in the home, were all 
conditions pointing to a possible hearing 
loss. Enough was heard, however, so 
that those about us thought that we 
heard. 

Some of the local organizations for 
the adult hard of hearing had been ac- 
tive in arousing interest in hard of hear- 
ing children. In Rochester, N. Y., an 
otologist had been working unaided for 
some years, testing the hearing of re- 
tarded children and treating them in 
his ambulatory clinic—the first one of 
its kind in the country. There have been 
medical missionaries in many fields, the 
one in this was Dr. Franklin W. Bock. 
Rochester and Lynn gave instruction in 
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lip-reading to children who needed it; 
Alice Howe and Caroline Kimball being 
pioneers in this public school work. 

By this time the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing had been established. Believing that 
the problem should be studied in a na- 
tional way, the Federation appointed, in 
the fall of 1924, a Committee on the 
Survey of Hard of Hearing Children. 
(Dr. Berry was president at this time). 
This committee communicated with per- 
sons in 36 different cities, in some of 
which hearing tests had been conducted. 
While results of these tests were as- 
tonishing, the method of obtaining them 
was laborious and they were not always 
dependable; nor could they be standard- 
ized, since they had been conducted un- 
der varying conditions. 

As a result of conferences with 
the Commissioner of Education of the 
United States and the Chief of the Di- 
vision of Physical Education, the com- 
mittee decided to pursue its studies dur- 
ing the next year’ along more definite 
lines. These were, briefly: best methods 


for testing, determination of which chil-, 


dren should be put into special classes, 
and the best methods of organizing and 
conducting such special work. 

A special commission, consisting of a 
physicist (the Chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s Scientific Committee), an otologist, 
a teacher of hard of hearing children, 
and a health officer, spent over two years 
in study and investigation regarding the 
hard of hearing child. (The phono-audio- 
meter, developed in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, was one of the results of 
the commission’s task.) The report of 
this commission was accepted and printed 
and distributed by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

This last fall the committee on the 
work for the children, heretofore very 
large and scattered, was reduced to four- 
teen persons, all of whom live in or near 
Boston, and whose work lies in fields 
which have a bearing on this problem. 
These are: Principal of a School for the 
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Deaf; Aurists; Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools; Teacher of Hard of Hearing 
Children in the Public Schools; Presi- 
dent of an Organization for the Adult 
Hard of Hearing; Psychologist; Vice- 
President of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Pediatrician, 
State Department of Public Health; a 
Parent; Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools; Chief of Research in an en- 
dowed Laboratory of Clinical Research 
and Preventive Medicine; and a teach- 
er of Biology and Public Health in a 
technical school. 

We have given honorable mention to 
ten cities and have called them “Three- 
Point Cities” because they are (1) test- 
ing the hearing of children by the 2A, 
3A or 4A Audiometer, (2) offering 
speech-reading instruction to hard of 
hearing children apart from that given in 
a school for the’ deaf, and (3) utilizing 
available clinics. These cities are: Balti- 
more, Boston, Detroit, Fall River, 
Rochester (N. Y.), San Francisco, 
Springfield (Mass.), Syracuse, Toledo, 
and Washington, D. C. There are 
several other cities which are accomplish- 
ing two of these three things and it is 
hoped by the committee that they will 
soon complete the third requirement so 
that they may be placed on this honor 
roll. 

We have also compiled a sheet of sug- 
gestions to help those who ask how to 
start work for hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 

Plans are being made for careful 
tests and retests of 2,000 children in a 
rural district, Drs. Drury and Rowe and 
Superintendent Love being at work on 
this. It is hoped that much helpful and 
valuable information will be obtained. 

We believe that deafness begins ten 
years earlier than doctors had supposed. 
Undoubtedly many of us adults who 
today are handicapped by impaired hear- 
ing need not have-been so had such 
measures as we are now advocating been 
undertaken in our youth. In order to 
discover deafness in its earliest stages it 
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will be necessary to test all of the chil- 
dren. Some children who previously 
passed a superficial whisper test con- 
ducted by the room teacher are now 
found to have a loss as great as 15 per 
cent when the phono-audiometer is used. 
When a child had passed the whisper 
test, deafness as a possible cause of 
existing peculiar mannerisms and poor 
scholastic standing had been laid aside. 
Yet, later, it had been found to be the 
root of the trouble. One superintendent 
said: “That boy has been going through 
life like a burr and we never knew why. 
He passed a whisper test, so we thought 
he heard us and was only ‘ugly’ when 
he failed to respond.” 
Now we are working to 


(1) Have periodic hearing tests, preferably 
by standardized instruments. 


(2) Have retests for those showing a cer- 
tain degree of loss. 


(3) Advise parents of children with defec- 
tive hearing to take them to an otolo- 
gist. 

(4) Provide clinics for those unable to af- 
‘ford private treatment. 


(5 Encourage certain normal and private 
schools to offer adequate training to 
those who wish to teach lip-reading to 
hard of hearing children. 

(6) Explain to educational authorities the 
difference between the needs of the hard 
of hearing child who has _ acquired 
speech and the deaf child who must be 
taught speech and lip-reading. 

(7) Encourage those taking normal courses 
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to specialize in teaching lip-reading to 
hard of hearing children. 

(8) Gain the co-operation of the schools 
for the deaf regarding the borderline 
cases. 

(9) Study the handling of the problem in the 
rural districts. 

(10) Interest parent-teacher associations in 
order to have parents realize that medi- 
cal and educational measures must be 
undertaken at once. 

I notice that in your invitations for 
this meeting you state seven aims for 
forming an organization for the adult 
hard of hearing. No. 4 reads “To stand 
back of the testing of the ears and the 
educational work for the hard of hear- 
ing in our public schools.” This is well- 
worded. It should be the aim of such 
organizations to do this and no more. 
Duplication of work should be avoided 
and that which belongs to special de- 
partments of our city government should 
be done by them and not by us. It is 
right that, knowing, we should point 
the way, and being invited to do so, 
should help, but no more than this. We 
have plenty to do if we maintain adequate 
headquarters and carry on our own parts 
of the work. Such an organization can 
become a veritable school of experience 
from which volunteer and paid workers 
go forth to ease the burdens of others 
and help in constructive work in the 
world. My sincerest good wishes go 
with you in your new undertaking. 








ing available clinics. 


Toledo, and Washington. 








Ten cities have been given honorable mention. 
“Three-Point Cities” because they are (1) testing the hearing of children 
by the audiometer, (2) offering speech-reading instruction to hard of 
hearing children apart from that given in a school for the deaf, (3) utiliz- 
These cities are: Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Fall 
River, Rochester (N. Y.), San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Syracuse, 
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The friendly raindrops lend their aid 
To every blade of grass; 

The flowers in all the fields are swayed 
Where friendly breezes pass. 

The brook that glides along the glade 
Sings many a friendly air; 

Tis endless friendship that has made 
The splendid world so fair. 


—S. E. Kiser. 


Y dear Friends: 


Instead of writing a letter to you 
I feel more like indulging in idle 
thoughts, for it is a day in which to 
dream, to build again the castle in 
Spain. The maple buds are shaking 
out their little red feather dusters, the 
iris has sent up sturdy green blades, 
and the jonquils stand haughtily taller. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal are flitting about 
among the shrubs, looking for worms. 
Yesterday Mr. Downy Woodpecker was 
gathering provender from the maple 
bough that touches my window, and 
today his cousin, Mr. Southern Downy 
Woodpecker, is out marketing in the 
big locust tree. By the time this letter 
gets into the Votta Review the dog- 
wood will be spreading branches of 
white in the May sunshine, and the 
redbud will be making splashes of 
color against the green, and apple 
blossoms will be converting fruit val- 
leys into paradise. You, too, will be 
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dreaming dreams, 
fairies, and 


and believing in 


WHITE MAGIC 


Blind folk see the fairies, 
Oh, better far than we, 
Who miss the shining of their wings 
Because our eyes are filled with things 
We do not wish to see. ’ 


They need not seek enchantment 
From solemn, printed books, 

For all about them as they go 

The fairies flutter to and fro 
With smiling, friendly looks. 


Deaf folk hear the fairies 
However soft their song; 

’Tis we who lose the honey sound 

Amid the clamour all around 
That beats the whole day long. 


But they with gentle faces 
Sit quietly apart; 
What room have they for sorrowing 
While fairy minstrels sit and sing 
Close to their listening heart? 


—Rose Fyleman. 


I don’t know what the fairies are 
singing to you today—perhaps stout 
little fellows in bright green suits are 
beating out stirring music that sets 
your pulses beating and hurries you off 
to mingle in the daily fray, but for me 
there are only dreamy sounds that tell 
of many wonders far, far away. Do 
you ever feel that way? 

A friend has just sent me a clipping 
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telling about the “clamour all around” 
that our hearing friends have to put up 
with. It seems that Hiram Percy 
Maxim has invented a silencer for en- 
gine exhausts, gasoline engines, com- 
presses and such things that have 
ceased to be annoying factors in your 
young life and mine. Do you remem- 
ber my telling you about the old lady 
with normal hearing who was _ looking 
for something to shut out sounds? It 
seemed like a joke to us, but perhaps 
that is what the world needs most. 
So, when other people are spending 
their money for Maxim silencers, we 
can go out and buy new spring hats 
instead. Out west in the irrigated dis- 
tricts, people regulate the amount of 
water for their land. Some of us who 
use hearing devices can regulate sound 
and admit or shut it out at will. Turn 
about is fair play, so now our hearing 
friends are to have a chance at regulat- 
ing what falls on their ears. Dr. Maxim 
says that if something isn’t done soon 
to eliminate noise, city dwellers will 
all be neurotics, and nervous break- 
downs will become the style. There, 
Jaf, I’ve robbed you of some more 
Pollyanna thunder, but even so, I am 
not a convert. I am not glad that I 
am deafened, but never was I more 
glad to be alive. For one thing, I’ve 
been up in the air! Yes, I’ve had my 
first airplane ride, and it was worth the 
fifty cents a minute that it cost me! 
Think of ticking away the pennies at 
a cent a second, almost; but think, too, 


' of leaving land and water below and 


traveling through a new medium! Yes, 
indeed, it’s good to be alive. 

But we must come down from the 
air, forget the fairies and the day 


dreams, and talk of things practical. 


The question of summer camps _ has 
come up again. A friend has sent me 
an old newspaper clipping taken from 
the “Homemaker’s Page” of her local 
paper. It tells the need of congenial 
friends for vacation time. Here it is: 


Two girls who have some skill as lip- 
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readers, but who find it hard to get con- 
genial companions because of their deafness, 
and who have not the means to provide a 
holiday for themselves, write to ask readers 
if there is any possibility of an opening 
where a vacation could be enjoyed, suppos- 
ing a group of such girls could get together 
to help each other have a good time. 

The undersigned would like to get in 
touch with other deafened girls between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, who can talk 
and who would be glad to go to camp if 
any opportunity is offered by an individual 
or an organization. 


The friend who sent the clipping is 
greatly interested in summer camps. 
She puts a proposition up to the leagues 
in this way: 


I’ve been revolving in my mind the ques- 
tion of how to go about the establishment 
of a zone camp for the hard of hearing. It 
seems to me just now that the most prac- 
ticable method would be for the leagues in 
a zone to contribute toward the expenses 
for the first year or two. I don’t believe 
that a camp would pay its own way at first. 
It would be a splendid thing for some 
wealthy person to undertake to pay the 
deficit till the camp could get on its feet. 
But in case no one so volunteers, if the 
leagues of a zone would contribute, in pro- 
portion to their membership, to meet the 
yearly deficit, in time the camp would 
probably become self supporting. There 
might even be a small surplus some time, 
which could be used to reimburse the 
leagues for their outlay. 

Not only money, but ideas and executive 
ability must be contributed by all the 
leagues of a zone if a camp is to be given 
a good start. 

Chautauqua would be a fine place for a 
camp. There is so much to do there that 
one couldn’t be bored. Someone has men- 
tioned the mountains of North Carolina as 
another good place. That appeals to me 
as I love the mountains. 

Which will be the first zone to get its 
league officers and members together to 
work out plans for a summer camp? 
there is to be a camp this summer the plan- 
ning must be done at once. 

—Granite. 


From another letter I quote this: 


I do think the good times we had at 
Chautauqua, that is, those of us who re- 
mained after the Conference, and the friend- 
ships we formed there show tthe good that 
some kind of camp or common vacation 
ground could do, even if all went to dif- 
ferent hotels or boarding houses in the 
same locality. That might indeed be the 
best solution of the problem, each league 
to have a committee on summer vacations. 
The committee could select a place for one 
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summer and then post a list of hotels and 
boarding houses in that locality with their 
rates. All those deciding to spend a vaca- 
tion there could leave their names with the 
committee so members could find one 
another. 


It seems to me that this is the most 
practicable suggestion yet made. This 
plan would serve as a starter. If 
people who availed themselves of this 
opportunity felt that the idea was well 
worth while they would be the best 
boosters for a permanent camp. I wish 
that some of the active league workers 
or officers would comment on this or 
offer counter suggestions. From the 
interest shown in the discussion of sum- 
mer camps it would seem that there is 
a real need for them. The Volta Review 
has gladly given publicity to the matter 
through the medium of the Friendly 
Corner, but the initiatory move to 
actually establish a camp or summer 
meeting place must come through some 
league or from an individual. 

Speaking of vacations, you will be 
interested to know what provision the 
Hollanders have made in their club for 
the hard of hearing. I have just re- 


ceived a letter from a lady from Hol- 


land who is traveling in America. She 
writes : 


Perhaps your readers would like to know 
that we, the Dutch hard of hearing, have 
a unique thing, according to our periodical, 
viz., a traveling club. A hearing gentleman 
is so kind as to be the leader, but a hard 
of hearing lady does all the correspondence. 
Twice the club has visited Switzerland and 
had a grand time of it. In some of the 
towns they were most cordially received 
by the members of the Swiss League for the 
hard of hearing. Now they seem to be 
planning to go to Bavaria this summer. Of 
course it is only for those who can pay 
their own traveling expenses, but many of 
them would not go on a journey all by 
themselves. Well, I am doing so myself 
just now, and I think it goes all right. In 
some respects I think it even is better than 
always being with others who can _ hear, 
for then we depend upon them and lose 
our self reliance. But there is one thing 
which may give some trouble—how can we 
be called in the morning if we cannot hear 
the bell or the knocking? I shall tell you. 
You fasten the one end of a string onto 
your blanket, the other one you leave out- 
side the door, and as soon as the string is 
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pulled and the blankets get off you, you 
awaken. I tried it first at home and after 
I had experienced that it worked well, I 
had it done many a time and always with 
success. When I explain it to the clerk at 
the desk he always laughs, and I quite 
understand it, and it really seems funny. It 
is not a thing I found out myself, maybe an 
American did as Americans are always so 
practical, but if it is an unknown thing here 
it may be of some use to tell your readers. 


Mr. Heythekker of the international 
group, “The Friends of Seven Seas,” 
has written in the ring letter about the 
travel club of Holland. Perhaps we 
shall follow suit in America. 

Not only do I publish letters sent me 
for that purpose, but I am perfectly 
shameless about including anything I 
fancy in more or less personal ones. 
You will agree with me that this is 
worth passing on: 


I must add a note to tell you that our 
friend is picking up. Do you suppose we 
did it? My husband was in the city not 
long ago and was surprised to find that Mrs. 
Blank has taken up lip-reading, which has 
recently been put in the city schools. Not 
only that, but she is making a splendid suc- 
cess of her work, which was really her 
chance to come back. I don’t think that 
she has gone very far with her lip-reading, 
for she discovers that she has the unfortu- 
nate habit of not watching folks when they 
talk. (Can you imagine it? I should watch 
just for the fun of seeing their mouths go.) 
But the changed attitude which goes with 
undertaking anything to improve the situa- 
tion has evidently affected her very much. 

I love these Volta circles that reach and 
intertwine in helpfulness. My first Round 
Robin letter was delightful. Such a set of 
highbrows! Anyway there was one man 
who said that he wasn’t a fundamentalist. 


I think I am. I believe in spring flowers, 
and babies, and keeping still. Aren’t those 
fundamentals? 


Speaking of lip-reading, this is what 
another friend has to say: 


I am very deaf, positively dead to all 
sounds except those which come from feel- 
ing, but my life is so full of lovely things I 
never think of my deafness, and there is 
that wonderful thing for the deaf—lip-read- 
ing. Why is it that every deafened person 
does not try it? I have five children and 
a host of friends. They never feel that I 
am deaf. They tell me all their joys and 
sorrows—everything that happens I know. 
I belong to all our clubs and read aloud at 
them, for my voice has never changed or 
grown loud. 

I know a woman not far from my home 
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who is deafened and she is so stupid, she 
will not try lip-reading. Her friends all 
heave a sigh of relief when she leaves for 
home. We have to write every word we 
want her to know. Her voice is such a 
funny sounding one—just a monotone. 

I should like to know if we deafened ones 
can hear our own voices. Perhaps Jack 
Ferrall could answer that. I say that we 
can. Others say that we know what we 
are saying and that gives the impression 
of hearing. 

Two years ago my little boy had his 
tonsils out. The operator spoke to me but 
I did not hear. Our doctor said, “Look at 
Mrs. Blank when you speak—she reads the 
lips, as she is hard of hearing.” He jumped 
around and looked at me, then said, “What 
is the matter with your ears? Your voice 
is not a deaf one.” I had to laugh at him. 


I wonder how John Ferrall has estab- 
lished such a reputation for wisdom! 
And I wonder if I might be permitted 
to comment on the letter too. Not 
being totally deafened, I don’t know 
what sensation such a person experiences 
when talking, but I do know that the 
partially deafened can keep their voices 
in much better condition by talking to 
themselves through a speaking tube or 
by means of an electrical device. It’s 
fine practice, and you have no one to 
blame but yourself if the conversation 
is not interesting. You may be con- 
siderably surprised at first to find that 
your voice has acquired a _ metallic 
sound, but keep on practicing. After 
a while you will be able to place your 
voice better just by the feel. I hope 
that Mr. Ferrall will tell us how the 
totally deafened sense the sound of 
their own voices. 

A friend has sent me these splendid 
exercises taken from the Youngstown 
Vindicator: 

The first essential in cultivating a beauti- 
ful speaking voice is to breathe properly. 
Breathe deeply from the diaphragm, not 
from the chest or the stomach. You can 
tell if you are breathing correctly by placing 
the tips of your fingers touching just below 
your ribs. Then if you feel the steady rise 
and fall with your breathing you are doing 
it in the right way. Practice breathing from 
your diaphragm five minutes a day lying 
down, and five standing by an open window. 
Then try to remember the sensation, and 
gradually you will get the habit of correct 


breathing, and it will not feel natural to 
do it any other way. 
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To speak beautifully, you must have a 
relaxed, open throat. Think of a yawn, 
close your eyes and feel the relaxing of all 
the muscles. Then speak instead of yawn- 
ing. Keep your lower jaw relaxed, your 
tongue flat and you will produce a good 
tone. 

To free the inner cavities and make them 
act as sounding boards, do this exercise: 
Begin a humming, “m-m-m” with your lips 
closed, and let it flood your face until it 
simply has to come out. Then open your 
mouth, changing the humming to “ah.” Re- 
peat over and over the “m-ah, m-ah.” 

If you do all these things I have told 
you, then you will at least have a little 
start toward producing clear, resonant, at- 
tractive sounds when you speak. Another 
requisite of perfect speech is good enuncia- 
tion. Enunciate your words clearly, always 
sounding the last consonant. Then develop 
a pleasing rhythm and intonation. Do not 
try to keep your voice low or at any other 
certain pitch all the time, or you are likely 
to make it monotonous. Natural speech 
rises or falls, according to what it expresses. 
Allow yours to follow this natural trend. 
Avoid uneven jerks, uncalled for “oh’s,” 
“ah’s,” “wells” and “ands,” or any semblance 
of stammering. 


The same correspondent has also sent 
some rules of general health that may 
not come amiss here. Number two ap- 
plies to some of us, at least, and num- 
ber three is not so impossible as it at 
first seems. You know the French are 
devoting considerable thought to the 
reeducation of hearing in the adult deaf- 
ened, just as our schools for the deaf 
are giving more and more time to the 
development of residual hearing. Num- 
bers four, five and six must have been 
written just for us. In fact, there isn’t 
a rule here that isn’t fine and beneficial. 


FOURTEEN POINTS OF HEALTH 


1—Acquire emotional self-control. Con- 
scious repression is a source of strength. 

2—Harden yourself to endure criticism, 
slights, even abuse. Extreme sensitiveness 
is unhealthy. 

3—Improve the senses. Learn to see, hear, 
taste and smell more. 

4—Put aside unhealthy images and ideas. 
Turn your attention from them to some- 
thing interesting and healthy. 

5—Increase the accuracy of your think- 
ing. Exercise the mind at work and play. 

6—Control your attention. Confine it to 
the matter at hand. Never let attention 
dwell on the useless or painful. 

7—Study your normal positions and move- 
ments and adopt them consciously in stand- 
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ing and sitting. Your natural attitudes are 
the best for you. 

8—Learn to relax. Muscular relaxation 
removes fatigue, physical and mental. 

9—Learn to practice. If you find a thing 
hard to do, practice it. 

10—Imitate good models. Surround your- 
self with people you want to resemble. 

1l—Increase your physical and mental 
lightness. We walk too heavily; think too 
heavily. 

12—Establish health motivation principles. 
Be sure your ruling motives are good. 

13—Establish normal moral and social re- 
lations with other people. City dwellers 
live too much in an abnormal world. 

14—Establish a healthy philosophy of liv- 
ing. Have a good goal. Be sure of what 
you want to accomplish today, tomorrow, 
next month, and in ten years.——Youngstown 
Sunday Vindicator. 


In the March Friendly Corner I sug- 
gested that it would be interesting to 
discuss in these pages some of the 
stories that have been written about 
deaf or deafened characters, and judge 
for ourselves whether or not they run 
true to life. Occasionally a league or 
an individual has been successful in 
getting books on deafness put in the 
local library. I know of a research 
worker who recently said there was in 
general circulation a surprisingly small 


amount of literature on this subject. * 


Here is a good field for work. A 
friend who never lets the grass grow 
under her feet tells me her experience 
with librarians. 


Since you speak of securing cooperation 
from librarians, I should like to tell you 
what I have done in that line. Not long 
ago a man came to our league seeking in- 
formation. It developed that he had been 
to our public library for. a book and while 
there engaged in conversation with the 
librarian. He told her of his deafness and 
mentioned that he had heard of an organi- 
zation for hard of hearing persons in the 
city, but could not get any information 
about it. The librarian advised him to look 
in the directory, which he did and so located 
the league. He came and after a short 
conversation decided to become a member. 
On his next visit to the library he told the 
librarian about the league and she became 
so interested that on her next free day 
she too visited us and became a member, 
though her hearing is normal. 

She invited me to visit the library, which, 
by the way, was founded in 1732 by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. I went there and took 
with me some league folders which the 
librarian promised to distribute to deafened 
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visitors. Emboldened by this success J 
went to our new library on the Parkway, 
and talked to the young lady who inter- 
views applicants. She seemed interested 
and promised to be on the watch for hard 
of hearing persons and to tell them about 
the league. 

Since many deafened persons are 
readers and frequenters of libraries this 
is surely a good means of establishing 
contact with newcomers to a city. But 
please don’t forget to tell me what 
books or stories you have read in which 
deafness plays a part? How many of 
you have read Carolyn Wells’ book 
called The Vanishing of Betty Varian? 
A kidnaped girl by that name was 
found, and the first clue came from a 
lip-reader. The girl, in company with 
her captors, managed to get on the out- 
skirts of a mob scene for some movie. 
She was quick-witted, and as soon as 
she saw that she was to be included in 
the film she began saying, “I am Betty 
Varian, I am Betty Varian,” in the 
hope that some lip-reader might get the 
message and follow the clue, and that 
is exactly what did happen. I heard 
some one say that the name, Betty 
Varian, was not well chosen by the 
author, as it is not an easy name to 
read from the lips and so would not 
attract attention. Do you think the 
point well taken? 

The most recent story I have read 
that involves lip-reading is a detective 
tale, and quite a thriller, too, but I'll tell 
you about that some other time. Write 
and tell me what you have read about 
deaf characters. Possibly you know of 
some stories that should be included in 
the Volta Bureau library. 

I have a special message for C. C. 
members. As soon as you receive the 
ring letter, please look at the page of 
renewals. If your own subscription has 
lapsed, be sure to renew at once and 
fill in the date of renewal on that page. 
Since there are no extra dues for C. C. 
members, it is only right and fair that 
each one should assume the full re- 
sponsibility of looking after the matter 
of eligibility to the club. 
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Don’t forget to send in some spend- 
ing money for the C. C. luncheon if you 
have any to spare. Let me know as 
soon as you can if you expect to attend. 
Remember that friends as well as club 
members are invited. 

In March I asked for ten dollars to 
complete the amount necessary to buy 
another share of stock for the Wash- 
burn Friendly Fund. We have over- 
subscribed, thanks to Jaf, R. K. Smith, 
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Miss Kellogg, Miss M. S. Le Gore, and 
several who joined a second group, the 
charge for which is one dollar. Over 
two dollars in fines has been paid in— 
fine for the Fund but hard on the wait- 
ing members. 
A card from our globe-trotting mem- 
ber, Mr. Walter O. Smith, has just 
come. It was mailed from Calcutta. 
My best wishes to you, as ever, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 





A Glimpse of Other Paths 


By JosepuHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


OOD fortune (and the Executive 

Committee of the Association) 
made it possible recently for me to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children. The convention was 
held in Toronto, and I went with the 
expectation of seeing a total assemblage 
of not more than seventy-five. To my 
surprise, nearly four hundred were reg- 
istered, and their regular and enthus- 
iastic attendance emphasized the im- 
portance of the work undertaken by this 
comparatively young, but very much 
alive, organization. 

As its name implies, the Council is 
interested in any child who is different. 
He may be brighter than the rest, or 
duller than the rest, or blind, or de- 
fective in vision, or deaf, or hard of 
hearing, or crippled, or a problem for 
some other reason.- If he is, the Coun- 
cil is his friend. 

On February 23, the first day of the 
convention, the schools of Toronto, es- 
pecially the special departments, were 
thrown open to the visitors, who 
promptly noted that that city was abreast 
with any in any country in educational 
equipment. It was especially grati- 
fying to this guest to see the clear un- 
derstanding that evidently existed in re- 


_ing children. 


gard to deaf children and hard of hear- 
The Toronto education- 
ists recognize the difference between the 
two types, and provide for their instruc- 
tion accordingly. 

Dr. Smiley Blanton, well-known as 
a specialist in the fields of speech cor- 
rection and psychology, lectured to the 
delegates on the evening of the 23rd. 
The next day, February 24, was de- 
voted to the regular program, as fol- 
lows : 

MorNnINnNG SESSION 


1, Opening Exercises—Geo. C. Pid- 
geon, D. D. 

2. Address of Welcome—Mrs. Edith 
L. Groves. 

3. President's Address — Prof. 
Charles Elliott. 

4. Resolutions adopted by the Spe- 
cial Education group at the August 
meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Association—Dr. S. B. Sin- 
clair. 

5. Address, “The School’s Responsi- 
bility for Special Education”—Prof. 
Charles S. Berry, University of Michi- 
gan, Director of Special Education, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
1. The Exceptionally Bright Child— 
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Prof. John Louis Horn, Mills College, 
California. 

2. Address, “The Intelligence of Im- 
migrant Groups’—Prof. Peter Sandi- 
ford, University of Toronto. 

38. The Only Child—Prof. Norman 
Fenton, Ohio University. 

4. Discussion—Dr. Helen MacMur- 
chy, Dept. of Health, Ottawa, Canada. 


EvENING SESSION 


Address, “The Public’s Responsibility 
in Regard to Children’—Calvin Der- 
rick, New Jersey State School for Boys; 
Dr. Blatz, Director of the Rockefeller 
Foundation Investigation. 

Discussion—Dr. Lewis, 
Toronto Schools. 


On February 25, the last day of 
the convention, an animated business 
session was held, followed by round 
table meetings on the following special 
subjects: Crippled, Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Open Air, Private Schools, 
Psychological Testing, Speech, Sight 
Saving, Subnormal, Supervision (City, 
State), and Teacher Training. The 
Session in which readers of the Vota 
Review will be chiefly interested—that 
on the deaf and the hard of hearing— 
was marked by ready discussion and ob- 
viously keen interest. The following 
resolutions were passed: 


Psychiatrist 


Resolved: That this group, dealing with 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, believes 
that every effort should be made, through 
the International Council for the Education 
of Exceptional Children, to inform the public 
generally, and more particularly those con- 
cerned with the care and welfare of children, 
as to what may be expected of deaf and hard 
of hearing children. We recommend that 
stress be laid upon the wonderful possibilities 
of these children, rather than upon their limi- 
tations. 


Inasmuch as there are, in institutions for 
the feebleminded, deaf children who have been 
Sent there because they were considered unfit 
for education: in the regular schools for the 
deaf, we suggest, as a humane movement, that 
the International Council for the Education 
of Exceptional Children recommend to the 
National Research Council, Washington, D. 
C., the study of this problem, to determine 
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whether there is a need for a national or in- 
ternational institution for the feeble-minded 
deaf. 
Toronto Lip-READING CLUB 
While in Canada, I had the great 
pleasure of attending a meeting of the 
Toronto Lip-Reading Club, and also 
of meeting a few of its members at an 
informal tea several days later. I had 
not realized that the Club was so large 
and so well organized. It has about 
120 members, and is doing some excel- 
lent work in lip-reading which, so far, 
is its only major activity. Its sister 
organizations in other cities will hope 
to hear from it in the near future. 


BUFFALO 

On the way home, I had some much 
enjoyed visits, first in Buffalo, and then 
in Rochester. Upon my arrival in Buf- 
falo, I went directly to the school for 
the deaf, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, 
where I was graciously received by the 
Sister in charge, and shown through 
the entire building. I have seldom, if 
ever, seen more homelike surroundings 
in an institution, or more natural, unex- 
aggerated speech on the part of teachers. 
Good results follow as a matter of 
course. 

It was raining when I left, but the 
Sisters kindly sent me to my destina- 
tion, the home of.the President of the 
Buffalo League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. No meeting of the League was 
scheduled, but I was privileged to meet 
some of the members and enjoyed hear- 
ing of their plans for an extension of 
activities. 

ROCHESTER 


The next day found me at the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, with 
an opportunity for first-hand observa- 
tion of the results of the famous. 
“Rochester Method.” Perhaps it is not 
generally known that the Rochester 
School was not only the leader in the 
recent survey by the National Research 
Council, but led by a wide margin! In 
other words, of all the schools surveyed, 
the Rochester School was credited with 
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by far the best educational results, in 
proportion to the mentality of its pu- 
pils. Naturally I expected to see good 
work, and I saw it. I saw natural, 
fluent English on uncorrected papers, I 
heard intelligible speech and talked with 
pupils who understood me. I saw diffi- 
cult problems in algebra readily worked, 
and heard pupils in a Latin class trans- 
lating without apparent difficulty and 
speaking in tones of authority about the 
ablative absolute. It was a most satis- 
factory visit! 

In the evening I was the guest of the 
Rochester League for the Hard of 

















Can I not then from out my loneliness 
Some fabric weave to clothe a naked heart? 
Can I not loose a song, whose joy shall bless 
The lonely of all ages, worlds apart? 
Remote I stand in loneliness, as Thou, 
O God, who made all beauty, teach me how! 


—HELEN FRASEE-BOWER. 


LONELINESS 


In loneliness the universe was planned, 
In thought remote God sat alone that day; 
Not once did contact with another hand 
Urge Him to speed the planets on their way. 
From loneliness He fashioned worlds like these, 
Wind, hill and star, the beauty of the rose, 
Gray ocean’s mystery, a stretch of trees: 
And all the gay adventure that man knows. 
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Hearing at dinner, and afterwards en- 
joyed a meeting at the League head- 
quarters. This organization has more 
than doubled its membership in the last 
eight months; it is unnecessary to say 
more. 

Trips of this kind not only afford pleas- 
ant memories, but are very real helps in 
the conduct of everyday business, for 
necessarily the more one knows of the 
field with which he has to deal, the more 
effectively he can work. I hope it is not 
amiss to close with a special word of 
thanks to every friend whose path I 
crossed, 
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Luographical Chart 


By Roy F. Nitson 


HE biographical chart, as devised 

by Mr. John Dutton Wright and 
used at the Wright Oral School, has 
stood the test of years and proved it- 
self very helpful and practical in teach- 
ing deaf children. It consists of the 
alphabetical arrangement on charts of 
the names of famous men, facts about 
whom every educated person should 
know. 

It is introduced in the intermediate 
department and continued through the 
advanced grades. The motives are: 
(1) To give the pupil general infor- 
mation and a background for conver- 
sation, (2) To improve his English. 
The fact that the study of the lives 
of these men is of advantage to the 
pupil from an historical viewpoint is 
incidental and may be considered of 
value, but is not the end sought. 

On the left hand side of the chart 
which hangs on the wall are arranged 
alphabetically the names of the men to 
be studied. There is a total of three 
hundred and twenty-six. To the right 
of the names are five columns with the 
following headings: Parentage, Famous 
as, Contemporaries, Connected with, 
Remarks. These headings are practi- 
cally self explanatory. 

When a new name is taken up the 
teacher merely tells the class to find 
all the important facts about the man 
to be studied. In his spare time and 
during his regular study period the 
pupil consults all the books and en- 
cyclopedias he wishes. He writes what 
he ceems important in composition 
form, keeping in mind the headings 
on the chart. The usual sources of 
information are: The Book of Knowl- 
edge, New International Encyclopedia, 
The American Cyclopedia, Encyclopedia 
Britannica and the Biographical Dic- 
tionary. 
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The experienced teacher of the deaf 
will recognize the difficulty which a 
deaf child will experience when first 
taking up this work. He has a hard 
time trying to decide what is of im- 
portance, what should be remembered, 
and what may be safely omitted as in- 
consequential. It takes some time and 
patience on the part of the teacher to 
instruct the pupil how to find informa- 
tion. Many trials and much practice 
will gradually familiarize him with his 
reference books. 

He must write in his notebook the 
information which he gets from his 
reading. These are brought to the 
teacher on the following day. She 
corrects the work in the notebook. 
As these are kept until full, the pupils 
take considerable pains with them. A 
notebook which has been heavily blue 
penciled is not a source of satisfaction 
to the conscientious pupil. If a child 
copies a good deal from the books he 
uses, it is generally tolerated at first, 
especially if he has selected his infor- 
mation well. If copying becomes pro- 
nounced, more original language is 
required. 

If she has time, the teacher may cor- 
rect these in class, but this is usually 
not feasible because too much time is 
consumed. She tells the class some- 
thing of the life of the man and there 
is a period of discussion during which 
the children all assist in filling in the 
various columns under the guidance of 
the teacher. Under “Remarks” the 
teacher herself writes briefly some of 
the outstanding facts which she con- 
siders of especial value. This com- 
pleted, she gives the pupils papers con- 
taining a few short paragraphs of the 
essential things to be remembered, 
which she has prepared outside of 
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class. In the evening they copy these 
in their notebooks and study them. 
The following illustration of the 
biographies of John Adams and Ethan 
Allen, copied directly from a chart which 
hangs in our class room, may make 
this explanation more clear. Opposite 
the name of Adams we find the follow- 


ing: 


Born in 1735 in Quincy, Mass. Died 1826. 
Lived about 100 years ago. John Adams was 
descended from a Puritan who settled in 
Massachusetts in 1640. His father had a 
small farm and also a trade. He was not a 
wealthy man but managed to give his son a 
good education. Adams was famous as the 
Second President of the United States and as 
an American statesman. He is directly con- 
nected with American History. His contem- 
poraries were: Thomas Jefferson, Samuel 
Adams, George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton. (Note added by the teacher under 
the column “Remarks.”)—His administration 
was a difficult one for him because of the 
strained relations between France and _ the 
United States. Congress passed laws for- 
bidding anyone to speak or write anything 
against the Government. This made Adams 
very unpopular with the people. 

*x* * * 

Allen, Ethan. Born in Connecticut in 1739» 
Died in 1789 in Vermont. Little is known of 
his early parentage. Allen and his younger 
brothers settled in Vermont in 1763. He is 
connected with American History. Contem- 
poraries were Benedict Arnold and General 
Schuyler. He was famous as an American 
soldier. He was the Commander of the 
Green Mountain Boys. Allen had great ability 
as a leader. He was full of talk but he was 
also full of action. He was greatly interested 
in the territorial disputes between New York 
and New Hampshire and organized the Green 
Mountain Boys for the purpose of evicting 
New York settlers from New Hampshire soil. 


When the pupils come to the class 
room on the following day the teacher 
asks questions. Full replies in good 
English are expected. Detailed explana- 
tion is ruled out. Questions bearing on 
the most vital points are written by 
the teacher on the slate and copied by 
the children who keep them in their 
notebooks. The name of the next mau 
on the list is then assigned for the 
evening study period. 


Occasional oral reviews are given. 
Where lives of men are contem- 
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poraneous this fact is brought out and 
commented upon, though no attempt is 
made to study the lives of these men in 
their chronological order. At the end 
of each month regular written reviews 
are given and kept as a permanent 
record. 


The procedure as outlined is merely 
an example and might be considered as 
a model. Some deviation is necessary 
at times. Difficulties arise and much 
time is lost in explaining a particular 
point for a pupil, or the lives of men 
such as Washington and Lincoln will 
merit more attention than the lives of 
lesser men. In some cases several 
days may be profitably spent in the 
study of one man. If the members of 
the class are quite familiar with the 
names of some then only a little time 
need be devoted to them. 


Biographical charts should be of very 
practical service to the teachers in 
state residential schools where classes 
are large. Much or little time may be 
devoted to this study. While biographi- 
cal charts should not receive the same 
emphasis in the school curriculum as 
English, Speech or Arithmetic, yet 
there are a number of places on any 
schedule where they can be used profit- 
ably. 

Lives of great men oft remind us 

We may make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Our deaf boys and girls take to this 
study with avidity. It is something 
that appeals to them because they are 
dealing with facts. There is but little 
that is fantastic or abstract in a biog- 
raphy. Studying the lives of these 
men familiarizes the pupils with find- 
ing facts in books of reference which 
stands them in good stead long after 
their school days are ended. 

Classes in the Wright Oral School 
never number more than four, but 
there is no reason why teachers with 
larger classes cannot use this same 
system, although progress will be some- 
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what slower. A teacher with ten pupils 
in her class, having two or three 
precocious youngsters, could use bio- 
graphical charts with profit. It often 
happens that a child, brighter than his 
fellows, finishes his lessons in _ less 


. than the allotted time, after which it is 


well to assign more work or there will 
be a case of “discipline” to attend to. 
If he is then given work along these 
lines he will be happily employed. 

In the school beginning the use of 
charts the teachers could submit several 
names of prominent men whose lives 
stand out for some significant reason. 
The principal could then hand in a 
revised and corrected list for the boys 
in the printing office to stamp on the 
charts. (Heavy paper about thirty 
inches across the top by forty inches 
from top to bottom is a good size.) 
The work can be started with only 
one chart and fifteen or eighteen 
names. This calls for but little effort 
and it is the belief of the writer that 
it is a very helpful way to stimulate 
the deaf child to read and to aid him 
in acquiring knowledge and general in- 
formation. Also if the work is carried 
out patiently and systematically there 
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will surely be an improvement in the 
pupil’s English. 

It is usually more satisfactory to have 
the class study the biography of one 
man. At the same time, this does not 
mean that the slow pupils need be 
slighted or the bright ones held 
back to a slow pace. The teacher 
should expect more from those who are 
quick to learn and assign them more 
and harder reading to do outside of 
class. Thus all will profit to the full 
extent of their ability. In this study 
as in all others, “the wish to know 
does not always include the faculty te 
acquire,” and of course the well graded 
class will always do the most satis- 
factory work. It is a well known fact 
that as soon as our attention is called 
to a thing we immediately begin to 
accrete information concerning it, 
though we had never heard of it. The 
school exercise supplies a nucleus 
around which further knowledge ac- 
cumulates almost automatically. If any 
of the readers of these paragraphs 
should attempt the use of biographical 
charts they will doubtless find them of 
very great service in disseminating 
knowledge. 








Autosuggestion 
By LAURA DAVIES HOLT 


Yes, Bobby is a master hand 
At pulling teeth, most any day; 
But when he gets his string all fixed 
And pushes back my head that way, 
I shut my eyes up, oh so tight, 
And concentrate my wandering mind 
Upon the thing I want to think, 
My dentist is the “painless” kind. 













































Classification of Words 


By Matic E. Winston 


Y the expres- 
sion above 
used, “speech-work 
recitation” is meant 
what on some 
school schedules is termed “articulation 
period.” In the Wright Oral School in 
New York City, founded and directed 
by Mr. John Dutton Wright, great stress 
has always been placed upon speech 
work. And all the possible aids have 
been utilized which could contribute to 
good speech, to the production of ever 
increasingly better speech and to hold- 
ing the attention constantly on speech. 
This idea of Mr. Wright’s which we 
designate on our schedule as “Classifi- 
cation of Words” we have found in the 
actual school work to be one of the 
mainstays, a backbone for practical 
speech improvement. We begin this 
practice as soon as a child has even a 
modest working vocabulary and con- 
tinue the plan, in the form of note- 
book work, right on through the en- 
tire course of the student’s attendance 
at the school. 

A nice thing about this device is 
that it can never be relegated to the 
past. It can not be considered by the 
pupils as a task for the primary depart- 
ment, or for the intermediate section 
only. “It can’t be shelved,” since, apace 
with the advance into more difficult 
subjects, this note-book plan absorbs 
correspondingly advanced and difficult 
entries made by the student. 

Classification of words may be thus 
briefly described. It is based on the 
Wright Vowel Chart which is used in 
the speech drill. On this chart 16 


A Profitable Study Period in Prepa- 
ration for the Speech-Work 
Recitation 


are listed 
with  diacritical 
marks. (Opposite 
these vowels are 
the corresponding 
Northampton Chart vowels). Below 
these lists are the consonant combi- 
nations, so arranged that when given 
in drill with the 16 vowels as di- 
rected, “initial, intermediate and _ final,” 
with accented syllables, a pupil has 
covered every possible speech combina- 
tion called for in our own language. 
This chart drill work comprises the 
work of a speech period as given 
daily—plus mirror practice, the use of 
tongue manipulator for fine and delicate 
corrections, with exercises for volume 
and modulation, and devices giving 
the correct idea of accent, emphasis 
and natural expression, and with con- 
siderable work on general fluency and 
a normal manner of speaking, added. 
Every child has at least one, and in 
many cases several, of such speech 
periods daily of 10, 15 or 30 minutes 
each. 

For the classification work, which is 
marked on the pupil’s report card as 
speech preparation, he places these 16 
vowels at the top of vertical columns 
ruled on a note-book page. Every new 
word he writes in the columns under the 
vowels where he believes its syllables 
belong, phonetically speaking. He also 
places an accent on what he believes to 
be the accented syllable. The vowels 
used are 4, a, 4, a, @, e, I, 1, 6, @, U, 
Ow, Oi, er, 00, 00. 

Corrected by the teacher, an example 
might read as follows: 


vowels 








a 1 u a i 
fa’ vor ite fa’ vor ite cau’ tion cau’ tion ly’ sol 
fa’ mous cyn’ ic fa’ mous altho’ 
vein lynch what ev’ er cough 
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As he completes a column on a page 
he arranges for a new one on another 
page to accommodate the vowel in need 
of one, and so the book grows. He has 
two such note-books. He takes one to 
class daily, leaving it for the correc- 
tions. The second book, which has 
been presented the day before, is re- 
turned to him with his errors blue 
penciled. The errors are explained 
and he then places the words in error 
under the correct phonetic columns 
and also writes them in a smaller note- 
book with the correction opposite the 
word thus: 


VOOR Cece ee 
pro duce - - -_ accent 
This book of corrections is used for 
drill work daily and reviewed often. 
The second classification book makes 
it possible for the student at all times 


‘to have a book in readiness for work, 


and also enables the teacher to have 
one in her possession for correction 
outside of the class period. 


The pupils are usually assigned a 
definite time for work on this classifi- 
cation and each one is expected to 
bring in from 50 to 100 or more new 
entries daily. In one class of pupils 
of ten years of age, 75 words were 
demanded daily before accent was 
taken up, but with the added time for 
thought necessary to decide upon the 
accent the number required was lowered 
to 50 words daily, and both minimum 
limits set have been easily reached by 
these children in this class. They 
enjoy it if both teacher and pupil will 
put real interest and. “pep” into the 
search. 

The pupils use their own text books 
from which to gather these words, and 
thus this speech: work dovetails into 
the entire school curriculum. The as- 
signment for classification work may 
be the use of several of the 15 or 20 
minute odd periods possible, when a 
teacher is working individually on 
speech with one or more of the other 
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pupils, or perhaps when she is work- 
ing on auricular training exercises with 
another pupil. If a child’s limited 
vocabulary can be best enlarged in 
this manner (by a good measure of 
classification time) he may have 
scheduled a regular 30 minute study 
period for this work. 

You can readily see how the work, 
aside from the speech value as a means 


of obtaining accurate pronunciation of 


words hitherto only half learned, will 
increase the length and breadth of a 
child’s vocabulary. The work grows 
apace with the years and with advance- 
ment. Thus the babies in the work 
have learned to know valentine, George 
Washington, Christmas, dancing, etc., 
while the advanced pupils in the higher 
studies of Latin, French, Spanish, 
civics, geometry, biography and so on 
have often sent the teacher on a “still 
hunt” for the absolutely correct forms. 


The mere act of writing out the 
words, words perhaps just vaguely 
known previously, impresses each word 
on the mind. It also fixes the idea of 
the speech of the word as belonging 
to the vowel indicated above the col- 
umn, and thus the work creates for 
the child a greater confidence in his 
own speech attempts, for the placing 
of the words has given to him the 
knowledge of the phonetic forms for 
correct speech. The deaf and partially 
deaf so often just approximately hit 
a word, with the vowels indefinite—it 
may be the e or the Tf or a vowel which 
the speaker gave—we wonder, as we 
listen, and try to figure it out. This 
classification plan obviates that diffi- 
culty and the student, having classifi- 
cation work, speaks a good clear 
“smithy” because he has written it 
under short i and sees the short i 
column as he needs to use the word 
in speech. This doesn’t mean that the 
device will absolutely make _ perfect 
speech—Oh dear no!—but it will lead 
the students who are following the 
plan, closer to a working knowledge 
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of the phonetic forms and thus its 
followers will approximate better 
speech. 

To aid and abet the co-workers in 
his school in well-doing on speech con- 
centration, Mr. Wright gives yearly 
what is styled the “First Time Prize.” 
This is a prize of fifty dollars in gold 
which is presented each June to the 
pupil who has received the greatest 
number of votes during the year on 
his speech effort, from the standpoint 
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of having remembered throughout the 
daily contact every time he spoke, 
whether in conversation or in class, to 
speak the first time to the best of 
his ability. Votes are cast each month 
by faculty members, office force, house- 
mothers, masters and nurse. And so 
daily, nay hourly, the children are re- 
minded of “The First Time Prize.” 
It suffices to hold speech uppermost 
in the mind of each and every one in 
the entire Wright School household. 





Auricular 


By Lronarp 


HE first article in the February 

number of the Votta Review con- 
tains the following statement: “That 
among the twenty-four million of the 
public school population in this land 
of ours, there are over three million 
children who are deafened, in varying 
degree.” To read such a statement one 
must be impressed with the apparent 
necessity for special work in Auricular 
Training. These three million children 
are still in the public schools. With 
proper training of their residual hear- 
ing, they may remain there and do the 
required work without a great amount 
of special attention. 

We as teachers of the deaf are more 
concerned with the problems of educa- 
tion in our schools for the deaf and 
partially deaf. 

This problem of training the child 
to use residual hearing is an important 
one, and deserves a place in every 
schedule in schools for the deaf and 
partially deaf today. 

Little John enters school, and if it 
is an up-to-date school, he is given a 
test with an audiometer (of which 
there are several types). It is found 
that John has approximately 50% hear- 


Training 
M. Exstap 


ing in one, or both, ears. What is to 
be done so that this valuable degree of 
hearing may be utilized? 

This degree of hearing undeveloped 
may become more of a handicap than 
a help. I say this. because children 
repeat what they hear. If a child hears 
imperfectly he will repeat imperfectly. 
This degree of hearing, developed, is 
sufficient to enable him to return to a 
school for the hearing. I make this 
statement because I know it can be 
done. It can be done because it is being 
done in our school every year. 


A child with only 50% residual hear- 
ing always hears more than he under- 
stands, even if the language used is 
within his comprehension. The sensa- 
tions which stimulate his sense of hear- 
ing are a jumbled up mass of sound, 
having little or no meaning. 


We may say to little John, “What 
did you do this morning after break- 
fast?” With his 50% hearing he gets 
the sentence something like this, “Wha 
did oo do thi morn ater bakest?” We 
know this to be true because we get 
just such a result when we ask John 
to repeat the question. Is there any 
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wonder he cannot understand the neces- 
sity for taking pains with his “a,” “f,” 
“th,” “n,” etc.? Wouldn’t it be a sim- 
ple thing to pull up a chair before a 
mirror and then ask the same question 
close to his ear? The sounds at normal 
conversational distances are not within 
his hearing range. We must make 
them a part of it. Speech correction 
is a part of the day’s work in every 
classroom. If the teacher knows the 
degree of hearing of each child in her 
class (and she can), she will be able 
to develop this unused residual hearing. 
She should be encouraged to do this 
by her superiors. All the equipment 
necessary is a mirror, properly placed 
and large enough so that two can look 
into it from a distance of three feet. 
The results will be gratifying. 


Of course, where possible, this train- 
ing of the ear should be done systemati- 
cally. With a young child the teacher 
should begin with objects. A ball, a 
comb and a key may be used. While 
the child watches, pick up the ball, at 
the same time speak the word into his 
ear. Do this again and again until he 
gets the connection between the spoken 
word and the object. Do the same with 
the others. Then, when he understands, 
speak the word ball into his ear asking 
him to show you the object. Do the 
same with every object. The next step 
may be a few salutations such as “good 
morning,” “hello,” “how are you?” 
etc. These may be followed by com- 
mands and then simple conversation. 
I wish it could be done as rapidly as 
I have written it. 

In most of our schools the classes 
are so large that it may: be difficult to 
find the time....But even in these larger 
classes there are numerous occasions 
when it is possible to talk to the child 
through the ear. It may be the “long- 
est way home” but it is the shortest 
way to that goal “normality.” 

There is such a thing as developing 
the desire in the child, who can learn 
to hear. Often he is sensitive and will 
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not trust his ears. He must be taught 
confidence. We hear it said that lip- 
reading is “educated guess work.” The 
best lip-readers learn to trust their 
eyes. We must develop this same 
trait in the partially deaf child,+ with 
respect to his ears. 


Five to ten minutes a day does not 
seem a long time for a child. Yet it is 
not the length of time, so much as the 
persistency with which this training is 
carried on, which counts, and surprising 
results can be obtained with even such 
short daily periods. 


The most striking illustration of the 
reward of persistency, to my knowl- 
edge, is that of a girl who has been 
partially deaf since four years of age. 
She is an only child. When her parents 
became aware of the fact that her 
hearing was impaired, they refused to 
change their efforts to make her under- 
stand and so talked to her continually 
through the ear. This went on year 
after year. She is now 15 years old. 
She has been tested with various in- 
struments. They all give the same 
results—30% residual hearing in one 
ear and 20% in the other. 

Due to her training, she can today 
understand all conversation at a dis- 
tance of four inches from the ear, 
using a slightly raised voice. She can 
reproduce any story given her through 
the ear, in which the language is within 
her comprehension. With the use of a 
Western Electric instrument, she can 
give these same results at a distance of 
four feet. These results are the more 
wonderful when we realize that it is 
often difficult to get them with children 
having up to 75% residual hearing. 
What is the reason? Persistent effort 
over a long period of time. 

As the use of the hearing improves, 
the speech also improves. This follows 
as a natural consequence. We are all 
working for better speech. We are 
always looking for helps in the teach- 
ing of better speech. Here is one— 
take it and use it. You may find a 
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stubborn child in your first attempt. 
Opening up this new avenue for learn- 
ing invariably brightens the outlook of 
the child. He is just that much closer 
to his fellow beings. 

One eighth of our public school 
children have defective hearing, in vary- 
ing degrees. Many of them will eventu- 
ally drift into our schools for the deaf 
because the use of hearing decreases 
if it is not developed. Wouldn’t it be a 
great thing if these children could be 
retained in the hearing schools? 

All of the children in our schools 
for the deaf are deaf. They are not 
all totally deaf. Some should not be in 
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schools for the deaf at all. How can 
this mistake be rectified? It can be 
helped by training them so that they 
can return to the schools for the hear- 
ing at the earliest possible time. Others 
can be taught to make much more use 
of their hearing by suitable auricular 
training. 

Let us be progressive. What better 
recommendation could a school for the 
deaf have than the following: aca 
School made it possible for five, ten, 
fifteen out of ............ pupils to return to 
hearing schools this past year.” Isn't 
it better to be one rung in the ladder of 
upward progress than the whole ladder 
reclining on the ground? 








Learning and using the language of business by playing store at the Wright Oral School — 
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How We Learn Speech in the Beginning 


By Mary McCatt Eccieston 


FIND after many years of teaching 

in various state institutions and private 
schools, one of the outstanding features 
of this school is its absolute freedom 
of speech and speech teaching. I mean 
by this that the very beginning speech 
has meaning for the children exactly 
as it does for hearing children. If a 
child says only “adab, adab, adah,” 
it is accepted as speech until such time 
as he is able to speak a more under- 
standable word and is allowed to tell 
stories in this way. Since all first 
knowledge is imitative and no first imi- 
tation can approach perfection, why not 
encourage that first effort that the child 
may be encouraged to make the second ? 
Is not this what happens with the hear- 
ing child? 

Our method of teaching may be said 
to combine all known oral methods. 
We use the word method in that we 
allow the children to make an attempt 
at repeating the lip reading words 
given. We use the syllable or babbling 
method in that we give syllable drills. 
Some elements are taught in syllables 
rather than alone. We use the element 
method in that the elements are given 
both singly and in syllables. We also 
try to develop any latent hearing the 
child may have. And incidentally the 
children gain many words and expres- 
sions outside the school-room. This 
is one big family and everyone helps 
everyone else. Thus the children are 
in an oral atmosphere from morning 
until night. So many words are liter- 
ally picked up outside of school. For 
instance, whenever my little three- 
year-old fell, indoors or out, whoever 
was near her would say, “You fell.” 
Very soon she was saying “fell” every 
time she fell or dropped a block or 
other toy. At the table I always warn 
her if her food is hot, saying, “Be care- 
ful, it is hot.” Hot was one of her 


first words. The fireplace in the dining 
room was very attractive to her, so we 
all said “fire” to her many times and 
she soon said it. To be sure her “r” 
was not good at first, but quite as good 
as a New England or Southern “fiah.” 
Another picked up word was “a bow.” 
One afternoon the housemother curled 
her hair and tied a pink bow on one 
curl on the top of her head. She was 
so delighted! At supper we all ex- 
claimed over it and said, “Oh a bow, 
a bow.” She simply looked at us and 
laughed, but when Miss Reinhardt came 
in and admired it and said “a bow” 
Jane repeated it and has said it per- 
fectly ever since. Bumped too was 
picked up by the little ones. Children 
are continually bumping elbows, knees, 
and heads. We always say, “You 
bumped your........, I’m sorry,” several 
times on each occasion. Soon the 
little ones were saying “bump” and 
“sorry.” 

Fell, fire, hot, a bow, bumped, sorry, 
are not words generally included among 
those taught the first three or four 
months, but if they are interesting to 
a child, why not? -The baby also 
picked up these expressions, “For me,” 
“before,” “far away home.” Our little 
Oliver (aged 4), learned the expression 
“Get up” from Miss Reinhardt’s saying 
it to him at the close of each meal. 

Just recently Oliver has acquired 
the word “surprise” and delights in 
going around and telling the children 
“sprize” when there is to be some 
special treat, for dessert or in the eve- 
ning. Another word is “mistake,” from 
the expression “Made a Mistake.” This 
is quite as a hearing child would do. 

I also give a great deal of incidental 
language in the school room. Even from 
the beginning, I constantly use the 
expressions when occasions occur, All 
right, Yes, No, You may, I am sorry, 
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Where is ? I like that, I don’t like 
that, Good girl, Good boy, What have 
The sun shines, It 
After a 
while, Before, Now, How do, Good by. 
It is surprising how quickly the children 
are using them. 

One marked difference between this 
school and others I have taught in is, 
that writing and written English are not 
taught for at least two years. Miss 
Reinhardt believes in having oral 
language the only means of communi- 
cation until the habit of speech is firmly 
fixed and the children have a good under- 
standing of spoken English. 
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Montessori and kindergarten materi- 
als are used for sense training and 
number work. We find the Montessori 
materials especially helpful as_ they 
are self-corrective. 

Our children have a good under- 
standing of oral number work before 
any written work is given. We use all 
sorts of materials. I, personally, like 
the Kent domino cards very much. 

When all is said and done, we learn 
to do by doing, so the deaf as well as 
the hearing must learn to talk by 
talking, and every help and opportunity 
we can give them is our duty and 
pleasure. 





Ve Learn of the World 


By Jean V. McCrave 


TARTING at home we branch out 

gradually. We walk to the north, 
to the south, to the east, to the west. 
Next we talk of the nearby towns and 
the home town of the members of the 
class. Of location—are they north, 
south, east, or west of us? Do you 
live in a city or in the country? 

Something of physical geography. 
Are there mountains near by? Do you 
live near the sea? Or a river? The 
difference between these two is ex- 
plained. 

Eventually we talk of the people who 
live far away to the north, south, east, 
and west of us. 


Things within the ‘comprehension of. 


these eight-year-old children are dis- 
cussed. Climate—in what lands it is 
warm, where flowers and fruit grow. 
In what lands it is cold and the children 
coast and skate. 

Pictures of children of many lands 
decorate our school-room now and are 
examined in detail whenever opportun- 
ity permits. We learn that these 


children do not talk and write as we 
do, that each country has a language 
of its own, that each country has a flag 
of its own. 

We make of colored paper the flag 
of each country we know. These are 
placed in the school room where the — 
children see them constantly until they — 
become familiar with them. 

Innumerable questions are asked. 
“How long does it take to go to Hol- 
land?” “Are there automobiles in 
Italy?” “Do children in Germany have 
Christmas?” Much interest is shown in 
the fact that many of the toys we 
receive at Christmas are made in Gef-— 
many. 

Everyone is very much excited to 
learn that Lindbergh, who flew low” 
over our playground, went to France” 
in his airplane instead of by boat. — 
“Oh, Lindbergh went so fast!” they” 
exclaim when told how long it took him 
and how long it takes a boat. 

The children of these other lands — 
come to be our friends. Ivan of Russia | 
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and Jeanne Marie of France are as real 
to us as our neighbors. 

Customs, occupations, and dress are 
talked of. Pictures (mainly from the 
National Geographic Magazine), maps, 
the atlas, and from our museum, souve- 
nirs representative of every land, all 
play a part. 

The stories are dramatized. One day 
one of our boys is a Dutch boy and 
apologizes because he has “no wooden 
shoes.” Another day a boy from Italy, 
barefoot, carrying a basket of fruit, 
tells us of his sunny land. Still another 
day a little girl, in a kimona with 
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flowers in her hair, at the conclusion 
of her visit, gets down on the floor 
to bid us goodby in true Japanese 
fashion. 

Though nothing is required of the 
child, other than to answer a few in- 
formal questions, we find this prelimi- 
nary paves the way for the study of 
geography by fixing the different coun- 
tries firmly in the child’s mind. It 
gives him an outline of important 
facts from which he can build up, by 
his own reading, a fund of information, 
which will be very valuable to him in 
later years. 





We Go on Pilgrimages 


By Anna B. Peck 


ERHAPS it will interest some of 

the readers of the Votta REvIEW 
to know about some of the things our 
older children do before they leave ts 
to enter the public schools for the 
hearing (and they do enter the public 
schools and make good, as the reports, 
which will follow a little later, will 
prove). 

The class that left us last spring took 
some very interesting trips the last 
year that they were with us, and to us 
the most interesting thing is that they 
not only looked up all the facts they 
could find about the places to be 
visited in various reference books, 
such as the Book of Knowledge, Comp- 
ton’s Encyclopedia, etc., but they also 
earned the money to take the rips, 
with their own handiwork. 

They formed a club, calling it the 
“Busy Bee Club.” They immediately 
ordered stationery and began soliciting 
trade for their wares, which consisted 
of various sizes and shapes of reed 
baskets and trays. Upon receipt of an 
order it was duly acknowledged and 


when said order was dispatched it was 
followed by a properly made out bill. 
An account was opened at the bank and 
all receipts deposited until there was a 
sufficient amount to start on a trip. 
I might say here that the Busy Bees 
attended to all club work on Saturday 
mornings. 

One bright morning early in June 
we started out armed with our suit 
cases and a lunch box, as we were go- 
ing to be on the train several hours 
and were going to be gone several 
days, for were we not going to attend 
the Sesqui-Centennial and all its en- 
virons? Upon our arrival in the 
Quaker City our eyes first fell upon 
the statue of William Penn, its founder. 
We then proceeded to Independence 
Hall, where the Liberty Bell was viewed 
with reverence, from there to the 
Betsy Ross House; and just to think 
of standing in the very room where 
Old Glory was born! Of course a 
Quaker Meeting House was visited, as 
was the grave of Benjamin Franklin. 
A whole day was devoted to the 
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Sesqui-Centennial. We were unfortu- 
nate in being there too early, as many 
of the buildings were not completed, 
but there was enough to make it worth 
the trip. The East Indian exhibit in- 
terested us most, as the story of the 
Taj Mahal had been most carefully 
looked up. 


We were fortunate in securing the 
loan of an automobile, which enabled 
us to cover considerably more territory, 
such as Atlantic City, where some of 
us got our first glimpse of the mighty 
Atlantic. It was very distressing to 
have to leave in time to make a five 
o'clock ferry boat, for there were so 
many shops to be visited, souvenirs to 
be bought for the ones at home, and 
last but not least, the Fun Factory. 


Another day was spent in and around 
Trenton, New Jersey, where a great 
deal of our country’s history was made, 
the Delaware river being crossed in 
what is said to be the exact place where 
Washington crossed it, only of course 
in quite a different manner. Our last 
day was spent in a historic pilgrimage 
to Valley Forge. There our history 
was brought back to us so vividly that 
had there been snow on the ground I 
am sure we could have seen the bloody 
foot prints. It was with regret that we 
took the train for home, but with a 
determination to earn more money for 
another trip, which we did within a few 
months. 


This time we started. out by auto 
and were armed only with overnight 
bags, as this was to be only a one night 
stand. This time it was Gettysburg. 
Before starting we had an argument as 
to whether we should spend the night 
in a hotel or an inn. As there was a 
fiffty-fifty division, we compromised 
by deciding to eat our dinner in the 
hotel and spend the night at the inn. 
And what could have been more thrill- 
ing than to eat one’s breakfast in a 
dining room with several bullet holes 
in the door and to be served by a rela- 
tive of one of the descendants of the 
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Civil War. We found that the inn was — 
in the line of the first day’s battle and 


right next door was the Lee Museum, 


where we found any number of war 
relics. 

The Jennie Wade House was visited, 
and each one had to stand at the bread 
trough behind the door, through which 
the bullet passed that killed Jennie 
Wade. A miniature bread trough was 
purchased by each and brought home 
as a souvenir. Of course Big Round 
Top and Little Round Top and Devil’s 
Den were visited and each one had a 
drink at Spangler’s Spring. Before 
leaving one of the girls recited Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address. On our 
way home we stopped in historic Fred- 
erick and had lunch at the Francis 
Scott Key Hotel, after which we visited 
Francis Scott Key’s monument and 
Barbara Frietchie’s grave, and to our 
great delight we found that a replica 
of Barbara Frietchie’s house had _ been 
built on the spot where it had orginally 
stood, and that it contained a number 
of her things, as well as a number of 
other historic relics. And best of all 
we were greeted most cordially by 
Barbara Frietchie’s own great-grand- 
nephew and niece. After this we were 
content to come home and digest what 
we had seen. 


A little later we made a one day trip © 
to Annapolis by auto. This time we ~ 
were armed only with a lunch kit, the 
contents of which were eaten in full 
view of the dome of the Capitol. The 
dome of this building was very in- 
teresting in itself, as it is said to be — 
the oldest and largest wooden dome in 
the United States. After lunch we en- ~ 
tered and were most cordially greeted — 
by one of the State Senators, who is — 
a personal friend. of the children. He — 
conducted us to the Governor’s room, ~ 
where we met his Secretary. We were © 
next conducted to the museum, where | 
we saw many of the products of the © 
State of Maryland, and then to the © 
room where Washington surrendered — 
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his command of the Continental Army. 
The new courthouse was next visited. 
We entered the court room and sat in 
the judge’s chair, and had we been per- 
mitted more time we might have tried 
a case. The Chapel was a very impres- 
sive sight with its beautifully colored 
memorial windows, and the crypt, where 
lies the body of John Paul Jones. The 
last building to be visited was the 
Naval Academy. One of the first things 
that one of the boys spied was Perry’s 
flag, with the inscription, “Don’t Give 
up the Ship.” This was a very op- 
portune find, as only a few days before 
this visit, we had had the exciting story 
of Perry’s visit. Within the next day 
or two permission was asked by one of 
the boys to go down the street to buy 
some cloth. Of course the permission 
was granted and no questions asked 
until we found that this boy and one 
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of his little girl playmates were not 
out on the playground getting the 
proper amount of fresh air. Upon in- 
vestigation they were found closeted 
in one of their rooms very busily 
engaged with a piece of sewing, which 
when completed proved to be a good 
reproduction indeed of Perry’s flag. 
Our attention was drawn to the fact 
that they had used grey cloth instead 
of white upon a black field so it would 
appear as if it had been in use. 

These children left us last spring and 
entered schools for the hearing in the 
fall, the average age being twelve and 
one-half years. A few days ago we 
received the following report from one 
of this group: Spelling, 974%; Reading, 
94; Writing, 8714; Drawing, 90; Arith- 
metic, 88; Geography, 94%; History, 
92%; Grammar, 91%; Current Events, 
8714; Deportment, 95; School Spirit, 
100. 





OUR HOUSE 


By Anna C. 


This house of ours is full of rooms, 
And full of children too, 

The sun comes in ’most everywhere, 
And shines the whole house through. 


The windows north, the windows south, 
The windows east ‘and west, 

Look out upon the lovely trees, 

The garden and the rest. 


The porch goes halfway round the 
house, 

And lets us play on it, 

On rainy days it’s full of noise, 

But no one minds a bit. 


REINHARDT 


The play room’s such a happy place, 
When all of us are there, 

It’s full of dolls and toys and things, 
And a great big Teddy bear. 


We sleep in beds all soft and white, 

And dream such funny things, 

Of fairies, kings, and queens and 
knights, 

And butterflies with wings. 


And sometimes there’s a party, 

Just before we go upstairs, 

And then the house is happy, 

’Cause it knows we'll say our prayers. 










































HILE our mission to the little 

WV deaf children is primarily one 

of the development of good 
practical speech and lip-reading as a 
means of developing all the faculties to 
the fullest extent possible in each indi- 
vidual child, there are various routes 
we may travel to accomplish this; there 
are many bypaths and short cuts that 
lead to the same result. If we can 
reach the desired goal, or a higher one, 
by making the method somewhat easier 
and the way somewhat pleasanter for 
those we are leading, who is there 
would not consider the pleasant path 
the wise one to follow? 

In the years of play before entering 
school the little hearing children in a 
family learn much that our children 
have to await the school days to learn. 
Repetition is the keynote of our 
work with the younger children. This 
in itself is good, for we all know how 
children love to do over and over again 
things which appeal to their interest, 
activities that are in harmony with 
their ages and abilities. However, not 
all children like the same activities at 
the same time, but in the class room 
most of us still feel that we must have 
our children sitting up in nice straight 
rows, or regular semicircles, and all 
doing the same thing at the same time. 
We consider that good discipline. But 
under these conditions it is very easy 
for repetition to grow into a dull mo- 
notony. Drill work we must have and 
many a teacher has groaned over it 
and many a pupil has groaned under it. 
If there is a really fascinating way to 
secure the desired added mental im- 
pressions, a way that will get and keep 
the children on tiptoe of interest and 
joyous expectancy, either by pleasant 
repetitions or delightful changes, how 
much better and easier for the child 
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Making Drill Work Pleasant 


By Laura L. Arsaucu 


and how much more smoothly every 
thing will be for the teacher. We all 
recognize the child’s cry for more of 
the thing he likes. The sugar coating 
helps. 

What we are accustomed to call play 
seems to be natural expression of the 
young animal regardless of the number 
of feet. The Land of Make Believe is 
the native land of every normal minded 
child. And surely he can be reached 
more easily, more pleasantly and with 
deeper, more permanent results through 
the activities of his native land, by 
means of his native language. We 
adult children like to appear very wise 
and superior and think, or pretend that 
we think, that we have passed through 
the borders of Make Believe and have 
closed the gates behind us. But we 
haven’t, not unless we’re dead from the 
atlas up, and have closed all the doors 


to progress. We all blow bubbles till 
we're dead. It seems to be a natural 
instinct. What would life be without 


its bubbles? 

In our work with the little begin- 
ning children they blow bubbles to get 
better breathing. They make, and cov- 
er with the brightest colors, paper birds 
and butterflies, and suspend them by 
almost invisible threads and with their 
very life breath they make them fly 
about within the limits of vision. They 
blow the bright candle flame, knowing 
that it will be relighted, they blow the 
bright feather that some bird has 
dropped from its wing. 

But they are learning to control and 
direct the breath stream. Through 
some applications of the laws of vibra- — 
tion they learn to make a few of the — 
elements and they are surprised, thrilled 
and delighted beyond measure that — 
without working one bit they have | 
learned to speak some of those funny ~ 
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looking marks that grownups make 
with pencils and crayons. Of course 
the same visible results could be accom- 
plished by sitting down and laboriously 
puffing, and blowing and blowing, and 
ooing and awing, but how dull and 
stupid that would be and how much 
better it is to learn in the pleasanter 
way. 

The idea of this article is not to em- 
phasize the value of play as such in our 
work nor to advocate its use in the 
school room to any definite extent. It 
is just to mention a few of the many 
ways and means that may be used by 
the teachers of the younger children to 
make the acquisition of speech, lip- 
reading and language, and of knowl- 
edge through these, flow along a little 
more smoothly and to arrive with less 
conscious effort. To lead the children 
to drink them in as unconsciously as 
they breathe, and to make them as much 
a part of the daily functioning in the 
busy school life and later in the busy 
life out in the world. 


BrEATH CONTROL 


There is nothing that the child in- 
stinctively loves more than the bright 
flame of the candle, particularly if it is 
at the same time a bright candle. No 


’ doubt all teachers of little deaf children 


use the candle in some way in the early 
exercises for breath control. At first 
a rather large candle in the hands of 
the teacher may be more satisfactory, 
but a little later, please, let’s have a 
little candlestick: with a bright candle 
for each child in the class. Put the 
candles on a table in front of the chil- 
dren at first and later train each child, 
to hold his candle straight. What if 
some one does drop some wax on the 
floor or scorch a finger? That’s just 
an extra lesson learned and that par- 
ticular pupil would not have done that 
particular thing had not that particular 
lesson been needed. 


Bubble blowing with a pipe or a 
Straw and a nice cup of warm suds 
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doesn’t make such a mess and it is a 
source of benefit and delight. 

Outline birds and let the children 
color them and cut them out. For this 
purpose the birds with the wings spread 
as in full flight are most attractive. 
These, however, require a different col- 
oring on the back and on the breast, 
and so may be a trifle more difficult 
for the wee tots. The birds, as perched 
on a branch, require the same coloring 
on the two sides and really make very 
satisfactory birdies. 

In anticipation of this work the chil- 
dren should be taken out to walk and 
their attention called to the birds. This 
is possible in every school surely. 
There are birds in the parks, in the 
woods, in the school grounds. They 
should watch the birds flying about. 
If some bright plumaged birds can be 
found the children will like to color 
their birds in like manner. 

The down of the milkweed and the 
fuzz of the dandelion found on the _ 
walks make good blowing. 

Butterflies may be outlined and col- 
ored, preferably from life and in the 
natural colors. The children love to 
have their school room decorated with 
the pretty things that they themselves 
have made. 

All these lessons look far ahead and 
mean much more in the children’s 
development than the mere fact of 
today’s breathing, coloring and cutting 
exercise. The wise teacher keeps this 
constantly in mind. 

When the child has acquired good 
breath control, or rather when good 
breath control has been developed 
through the games and exercises which 
the child loves to do, and he has a few 
vowels and consonants in his vocabul- 
ary, we have more drill work to do. 


ELEMENTS AND COMBINATIONS 


The teacher may make out as many 
sets of tags as there are pupils in the 
class and attach to each tag a bent pin 
hook. On these tags she may write 
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the elements which the children have 
learned to say and to read from the 
chart. The children may be called on 
to read the elements from the charts 
and as each element is spoken correctly 
the teacher may hook on the front of 
the dress or blouse a tag bearing the 
written form of that element, in just as 
nearly as practicable the relative posi- 
tion of the elements on the charts. If 
the teacher gives prizes, those children 
having all the tags might have some 
reward. 


Then at another time call the children 
to respond quickly when the teacher 
points quickly to the various elements 
on the chart. In this exercise use only 
the one set of tags. When the desired 
element has been correctly given by the 
child indicated, a tag bearing that es- 
pecial element is hooked into the front 
of the pupil’s dress or blouse. These 
tags may remain on the children’s 
clothing through several changes in the 
program. Then the teacher may call 
these elements for quick lip-reading. 
The child bearing the element called 
will jump up, quickly speak the element 
and at once resume his seat. In this 
exercise only one child wears any par- 
ticular element tag. 


Then with these same tags, or at 
least with tags bearing the vowels and 
consonants on separate tags, the teach- 
er may call for the combinations. The 
two children wearing “p” and “oo” will 
arise and say “poo, poo, poo.” 


Somewhat later we may pin an ele- 
ment on a child’s back. The other 
children see the element but the child 
wearing the tag does not know what 
the element is. He will stand before 
the class and guess until he guesses it. 
The children take turns each one hav- 
ing an opportunity to be #. In this, 
the child who is it has the practice in 
speaking the elements and the others 
have the practice in reading them from 
the lips of the other children. 


A tag may be shown to a child and 
then hooked into the clothing, the 
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blank side to the class. Now the situa- 
tion is reversed. The pupil who is # 
knows what the element is but the 
other pupils do not. The pupil who 
guesses correctly first may be i. That 
is, unless some one or two children 
have more of that uncanny ability to 
read through the tag or of reading 
minds than the others. The teacher 
will know how to regulate that. One 
child should not be permitted to mon- 
opolize the glorious privilege of being _ 
it. Each child must have fair op- 
portunity. 

The teacher may make chalk marks 
on the floor in the positions of the 
elements on the charts. Quickly place 
the children on the marks representing 
the positions of the elements that the 
children have learned. See how quick- 
ly each child can give the element 
whose position he occupies. 

At another time hook on the cloth- 
ing the elements learned and let the 
children arrange themselves in the posi- 
tions to represent the chart as far as 
they have learned it. One class, of 
course, is too small to form the charts 
as a whole. The charts may be taken 
in sections, however, this to be gov- 
erned by the number of children. The 
last half hour on Fridays would be a 
good time for the pupils of several © 
classes about the same grade to work 
this out together. The older children 
might represent the primary spellings 
and the younger ones the secondary 
spellings by way of variety. Prizes 
might be given for the group assem- 
bling most quickly, quietly and accu- 
rately. 

A great variety of presentations of 
the elements is especially good for the 
children who react slowly. 


SPELLING 


When the children can write simple — 
words from dictation, the elements of — 
these words may be hooked into the © 
clothing and when the teacher says, 
“T want ‘a cat’,” the children bearing © 
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the tags a, c, a, t arise and assemble in 
the proper places as quickly as possible. 
They will soon learn to leave one space 
between the first a and the c. This is 
a help to the child whose spelling reac- 
tion is slow and is a pleasant variation of 
the spelling lesson for all. 


SENTENCES 


When the class begins to speak sim- 
ple sentences there are so many pos- 
sibilities. All children love pictures 
but all teachers are not artists. The 
line drawings may be used to good ad- 
vantage, and the children like them and 
seem to be able to interpret them even 
when not so well executed by the 
teacher. 


(The ones herewith are labeled but 
those given to the children are not.) 


bowed 


A boy stood 


» nes 


hopped 


Ho Ye 
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benefit of the smaller children and have 
found that all the children enjoyed it, 
possibly as much as the real “Fruit 
Basket” game. Every one knows how 
to play the game. In this variation 
of the game, instead of each child hav- 
ing the name of a fruit each one takes 
the name of one of the simple objects 
represented by the words already 
learned. It’s just as much fun fot 
the children to change places under the 
supposedly watchful eye of the leader 
when “a shoe” and “a baby” are called, 
as when “a pomegranate” is invited to 
change places with “a raspberry,” and 
besides, it’s such a help to the little ones. 

The commands may be used in the 
same way. When the leader calls for 
“Jump” and “Hop,” for instance, the 
two children having these command 


winked Gy skipped rope 
cried ° 
; threw a ball 
Pics rolled a hoop 
washed his face 
caught a ball 
jumped 
skated 


j 
ran a ie 

p 

; 


fell 


laughed f 


Revisep Fruir Basket GAME 


The first few words learned by the 
children may be used as a game after 
the style of the old fashioned “Fruit 
Basket.” We have used this in our 
afternoon and evening parties for the 


an 


saluted 


4 combed his hair 


names must perform the actions and 
change places before the leader can 
perform both actions and take one of 
the chairs vacated by “Jump” and 
“Hop.” It’s a lively game. 


When the children can use simple 
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sentences, the words of a sentence may 
be used in much the same way that the 
letters were used in the spelling lesson 
mentioned before, and let the children 
form the sentence. However, there is 
not so much need of this sort of vari- 
ety in the sentence work unless the 
children are quite slow. The teacher 
will know from the caliber of the class 
whether or not this would be beneficial. 

With the average children, the teach- 
er might ask, “Who wants to be the 
noun?” or “Who wants to be the verb?” 
Then these children would have ad- 
vanced to the place where they would 
be expected to answer the questions 
“Are you present, past, or future?” 
“Are you singular or plural?” etc. It’s 
just as easy to list the vocabulary un- 
der the captions “Nouns” “Verbs,” etc., 
as in any other way. Then by the time 
the pupils have reached the grade 
where they are expected to learn these 
things by definitions they already have 
the true grasp of the meanings that 
the definitions express. 


THe Story Work 


The first simple stories admit of 
several question forms. Cards bearing 
the questions Who? What? What 
Color? How Many? may be pre- 
pared and given to the class while a 
short story is on the blackboard. Take 
the sentence story, “John had three blue 
marbles.” Each child is expected to an- 
swer the question he has drawn on the 
card. Later, quite a while later, he 
will be expected to ask that question. 

Then the pupils may be given the 
words of the sentence on cards and 
when the question is asked for which 
any particular child has the answer 
on his card, he is expected to answer 
it. Later he will be expected to look at 
his card and ask the question to which 
his word is the answer. 

Stories are acted out, of course. Here 
a well balanced imagination is a great 
help. One day something came up in 
one of our school rooms in which story 
reference was made to a jug of mo- 
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lasses. (Had it been “syrup” we’d have 
known all about it.) There was nothing 
directly at hand that resembled a jug 
of molasses sufficiently to suggest its 
use. A quick child said, “Let Mary be 
the jug of molasses.” That was ac- 
cepted as a happy solution, the children 
at once connecting “sweet” with Mary 
and the molasses. 


CALENDAR WorK 


In developing Calendar work variety 
may be provided by having the names 
of the week written in the three primary 
colors, red, yellow and blue. Have a 
set written in each color. The blue 
represents today (emblematic of the fact 
(?) that we always have blue skies 
inside our school rooms), and on the 
reverse side the name is written in gray 
for the dull, cloudy days. On the 
wall, above the wall slate, or wherever 


‘is most convenient, may be the label 


OU E  ccresemtieneteninoeniie ne 
right of this, “Tomorrow will be............ 
salciehosins »’ and still to the right of ‘that, 
“Day after tomorrow will be................. 
To the left of “Today is................4 “: 
will be the labels, “Yesterday was—— 
spauaiebboes »’ and “Day before yesterday 
REA iccssnensincetiond ”” When the teacher 
asks “What is today?” the child who 
finds the name of the day written in 
either blue or the reverse written im 
gray, may answer and hold his card 
under the caption, “Today is................ Pr 
and so on with the others. 


The names of the days, to represent 
yesterday are written in red as typifying — 
the beautiful sunsets we have watched. 
Tomorrow’s sets are written in yellow 
typifying the golden sunrise. 

Then have pictures of a bright sun 
with the rays extending from it, a” 
picture of a child holding an, umbrella — 
in the pouring rain, a picture to repre- | 
sent a cloudy day. A snow scene with 
the flakes falling would be necessary” 
where the snow falls, and also a picture 
of snow covered ground and the blue | 
sky and sunshine. These represent the | 
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weather conditions that are most com- 
mon. 

A little device we've used in our 
schoolrooms for years has been a help 
to some children who have had some 
difficulty with calendar work. It is 
used more as a device for the individual 
child than as a class aid. We make 


them from heavy cardboard and a paper 


fastener. Day before yesterday and day 
after tomorrow may be added if desired. 

The names of the seasons may be 
written on cardboard; Spring—green, 
Summer—gold or yellow, Fall—red 
and gold, and Waénter—brown or 
white on a dark background according 
to the section of the country. These 
labels may be placed on the wall, one 
on each side of the room, and posters 
made from the children’s work to rep- 
resent the seasons—the spring, flowers 
and showers; the summer, picnics and 
Swimming; the fall, bright leaves, nut- 
ting parties; and the winter, snows and 
dear Old Santa. 
Months are written on smaller cards, 
each with the color of the season to 
which it belongs. If we wish to adhere 
Strictly to the divisions of the seasons, 
part of a month may be written in the 
one color and the remainder in that of 


The names of the’ 


the next season which it ushers in. 
However, the old way of dividing the 
months into four groups of three 
months each does very well for the be- 
ginning of this work on the seasons. 


In THe Numsper Work 


The possibilities are so numerous 
that it seems unnecessary to name any. 
Of course we use real objects from the 
first. Everyone does. We teach all 
over the house (we do that in all the 
classes if it’s an advantage). The 
household silver, the kitchen supply 
closet, and the books in the library 
give materials for lessons. Nothing is 
safe or sacred enough to escape any 
possibility of making the number work 
more alive and interesting. 

In this connection the matter of 
money is a very important one. Who, 
among those who have had charge of 
a deaf child’s money (or any other 
child’s I presume) has not been asked 
“Where is my dollar?” in a tone of 
amazement that the very same dollar 
that came in the letter from home 
should not have remained intact even 
though twenty nickels or ten dimes, or 
their equivalent had been spent? We 
have a special drawer which serves as 
our bank. In that drawer are as many 
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purses as there are children here in 
school. In each purse is some money. 
Each child knows his purse and in 
banking hours is free to open it and 
examine the contents with which we 
wish him to be perfectly familiar. 
When any child needs spending money, 
he either takes the amount from the 
purse or sees it taken out. If there is 
change to be made this transaction is 
explained fully, the child handling the 
making of the change whenever prac- 
tical. The children who have reached 
the age of sufficient proficiency in num- 
bers, deduct the amount taken out from 
the amount that was in the purse and 
know just how much they have in the 
purse and why. The smaller children 
begin by making the change for a 
nickel and gradually learn by making 
the real transactions many, many times. 

These suggestions may not be so 
practical for the teachers in the larger 
institutional schools. Some one else 
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may have charge of the pupils’ spend- 
ing money. But even so, paper money ~ 
and a make believe expense account — 
will add interest and the teacher can 
make the occasion for the pupils to 
count the nickels and they will soon 
know how to count by fives both up 
and down: counting the dimes is an 
easy way of learning to count by tens: 
and counting the pennies helps much in 
learning to count by twos, etc. Even 
though our laws have made a change 
in the appearance of our toy money it 
still looks sufficiently real to “make be- 
lieve” with helpful results. Just as — 
early as possible we try to have each 
child placed on an allowance. Count- 
ing the change in a real transaction is 
sometimes a revelation to the children — 
of the value of our playing store. We 
have had some very interesting and — 
encouraging experiences and consider 
the time spent in this way as time very 
well spent. 





The Indiana School Reaches Across the Sea 


(From the Silent Hoosier) 


The Superintendent, Students and Teachers, 
Indiana School for the Deaf. 


Dear Sirs: 


American Near East Relief, 
Athens, Greece, 


February 10th, 1928. 


With special gratitude I learn that your school has assumed the sponsorship of Araxie Kratlian, 
one of our deaf and dumb orphan girls. Araxie is one of the 18,000 orphans brought out from Asia 
Minor in 1922, when all the Christians were compelled to leave the country after the burning of 
Smyrna. These children were all outcasts of the world, fatherless and motherless, homeless and desti- 
tute, without a flag and without a country and, in addition to all this, little Avaxie was also a | 


deaf-mute. 


Today, here in Greece, she is no longer the little starved bundle of bones we picked up six or 
seven years ago in Turkey but, like the other children, she is being fitted for her life work. In our 
Mute School the children are not only learning Greek lip-reading and writing, but are ac 
taught to speak. Besides, they are being trained in one of the forty-seven trades taught in our se 
and shops, such as bookkeeping, reed work, tailoring, sewing, embroidery, etc. 

I have given nearly seven years of my life to this work, and in these days, when we are looking 
forward to an. honorable ending of our great task and when 





money was never so difficult to secure, 














your interest is especially helpful. It will mean much to this little afflicted Araxie to feel that an 
entire school in America is really interested in her welfare, and it will stimulate and inspire her more 
than you can possibly imagine. On her behalf 1 thank you with all my heart and pray for you all 
every reward and blessing. 









Sincerely yours, 






C. C. THURBER, 
Acting Managing Director. 
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Geography Notes 


By EvizaBetH STRICKLAND 


(Continued from April) 


Stock 


UT to return to the cow. Children 

who have been in the country are 
familiar with this animal and the prob- 
abilities are that those in the city have 
made its acquaintance in the park and 
the zoo, but young children may not 
know that the cow seen in the field, sup- 
plies the beef that appears on their table 
later. They love animals, and their first 
realization that it is necessary to. kill 
them for food, is sometimes quite a 
shock, as the pieces of meat seen in mar- 
kets give no suggestion to the child, of 
the animal that provides the food. 

If the question is asked, “Do you like 
to eat fish, or turkey, or chicken?” al- 
most invariably the answer will be cheer- 
fully given, but if the question were to 
be asked, “Do you like to eat cow, or 
sheep, or pig?” (instead of beef, mutton 
or pork) the expression on the faces of 
the pupils would be quite different. 

It is not too soon for the child to be 
taught that the same Power that pro- 
vides grain, fruit and vegetables as food 
for man, also gives fish, fowl, and ani- 
mals for his nourishment, although to 
the tender sensibilities of a child, it is 
not a pleasant subject to discuss. 

To show a picture of a ranch with its 
hundreds of cattle grazing, and ask why 
the owner wants so many animals, will 
start an interesting discussion. 

Explain the difference between a 
dairy-farm where cows are kept for 
milk, and a cattle-ranch where they are 


kept to grow until large enough to be 


sold to provide meat. It is not desirable 
to go into gruesome details of the 
slaughter, but it is necessary to connect 
the ranches of Montana, the Dakotas or 
Texas, with the stock-yards where the 
animals are sent to rest and fatten. 
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We must not assume that the child 
understands that “stock” means any ani- 
mals kept to provide food for man, or 
to help him by working for him, but we 
must get a list of all kinds of stock the 
class knows, explaining that stock means 
the domestic animals, not wild animals. | 

Never losing sight of the fact that we 
are studying food, clothing and shelter 
this year, as the means of introduction 
to the world as a whole, the class may 
be told stories of the elephant as a 
domestic animal in India, the Eskimo 
dog in Alaska, the camel in Arabia, and 
the llama in Peru. On the map trace 
routes from the home town to these far- 
away places, as well as from the ranches 
to such well known stock-yards as those 
of Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis or Kansas 
City. 

Find the latitude of the United States, 
and ask some pupil to find a country in 
South America, that is the same distance 
away from the equator (see notes on 
latitude) and select as much as seems 
suitable for the grade of work under 
consideration. 

Call attention to the fact that cows 
and sheep are very fond of grass, and 
that Argentina has large grassy lands, 
and plenty of food for cattle, as we have 
in the United States. 


FrRvuIts 


The study of tropical fruits involves 
some notion of climate, as depending 
upon distance from the equator. A quiz 
as to the kinds of fruit they have seen 
growing, and why they never see fruits 
of the tropics growing in the Temperate 
belt, may cause the child to realize for 
the first time, that all parts of the earth 
are not the some. 

Various methods of preserving food 
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are interesting. Have they ever seen 
mother canning fruit with sugar, or 
making pickles of vegetables with salt 
or vinegar? Have they ever eaten pies 
made of dried apples? 

The greater the amount of personal 
questions, the more alive the subject. 


Quiz 


“Which animal do you think most use- 
ful to people? A cow, a horse or a 
sheep? 

“Why?” (Allow discussion). 

“What kind of food do these animals 
eat?” (Grass and grain). 

“Which states have a great deal of 
grass growing?” (The Dakotas, Texas, 
etc. ) 

“Which of these states is nearest your 
home?” (Measure). 

“Which is the largest state?” 

“Through which states does the corn- 
belt of the United States extend ?” 

“What animals get very fat eating 
corn?” 

“Name all the kinds of food that cows 
provide for us.” (Milk, cream, butter, 
cheese, beef, etc.) 

“Did you ever make butter?” 

“What is a cattle-ranch?” (A very 
large farm, where cow-boys take care of 
cattle that may be sold for food). 

“What is a dairy-farm?” (A place 
where a farmer keeps many cows, be- 
cause he wants to sell their milk). 

“Which yould you like better to visit, 
a cattle-ranch or a dairy-farm?” “Why?” 

“Do we buy much meat from Argen- 
tina?” (No, we have enough in the 
United States). 

Europe buys a great deal of South 
America’s meat. Why? (Europe does 
not have large cattle-ranches, like those 
in Argentina or in the United States.) 

“Through what rivers may meat be 
sent from Omaha to New Orleans?” 

“Ts it better to send meat from 
Chicago to New York by water or by 
cars?” “Why ?” 

“About how far is it?” 

“What is meant by _ stock-yards?” 
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(The great yards where animals are kept — 
for awhile, to be fed, and grow fat). : 

“Why do men want these animals to 
get very fat?” (Because they will be 
heavier and there will be more pounds — 
of meat to sell). 

“Through what states would a train 
pass, going from Chicago to New 
York?” (Trace the route through IIl- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey). 

“Which of these states touch the Ohio 
river ?” 

“What river flows between New Jer- 
sey and New York?” 

“How may a train get from New Jer- 
sey to New York?” 


PeopLteE WuHo Herp Us 

“About how many people worked hard 
to provide the beef-steak we ate for din- 
ner?” Let us see how many we know. 

“Did a waitress help us?” 

“Did a cook?” “A market-man?” 
“A butcher?” “Men on the trains and 
boats?” “Men in stock-yards who fed 
the cows?” “Men in the stock-yards 
who took care of the cows?” “Miners” 
who dug iron to make the cars?” “Lum- 
bermen who cut trees to make the wood 
for the cars?” “Ice-men who carted 


‘the ice to keep the meat nice and cold?” 


“Cow-boys who rode on horses all day, 
to watch and take care of the cattle?” 
Suppose all these men said, “No. I 
will not work.” What would happen? 
Would we have much beefsteak for 
food ? ; 
Do you admire selfish or lazy people?” 
Are you industrious or lazy? 
Are you helpful or selfish? 
This lesson has been a failure, if no 
effort has been made. to show that ped 
ple can all help each other, and that sel | 
fishness is not only unpleasant, but @ 
sin, often causing suffering for a great 
many people. 











CLOTHING 7 
An examination of various articles of § 
clothing worn by members of the class § 
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will prove of interest, and be the means 
of opening up a new world. 

In the class we are sure of finding 
cotton, wool, leather, and probably some 
silk ties and linen collars. The study of 
the raw materials alone, from which 
their clothes are made, will take us to all 
quarters of the globe. The teacher must 
keep in mind that this study of food, 
clothing and shelter, is to be used as a 
stepping stone toward the idea of the 
world as a whole. 


Cotton 

Let us try to put ourselves in the 
place of the young child who has always 
taken his cotton clothing as a matter of 
course, and naturally has never ques- 
tioned from whence it came, or how it 
was manufactured. 

Would we have been interested if 
“Teacher” had begun with something 
very simple and gradually worked back 
to the plant from which the cotton came? 
I think so if the steps are carefully 
worked out as follows: 

1. Suppose a piece of cheese cloth be 
chosen as it is so loosely woven that chil- 
dren can easily trace the threads. Allow 
pupils to see that the threads are woven 
over and under other threads, just as 
they might weave a string back and forth 
over and under their fingers. Choose a 
pupil to demonstrate this. 

2. Unravel a third thread, winding it 
around a spool. Instantly this suggests 
the thread with which all are familiar. 
Unravel a ribbon also. 

3. Question: “Did you ever see mother 
darn stockings or underwear?” “What 
was mother doing?” (Making new 
cloth over the hole). 

4. Explain that long ago mothers 
made cloth to be used for clothing the 
whole family, and that in many places in 
for away countries, this kind of work is 
done now by mothers. 

5. Show a good sized darn and allow 


pupils to compare it with the weave of 
cheese cloth. 
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6. Question: “How many think you 
could make new cloth over the holes in 
your clothing?” “Have you ever seen 
anybody weaving (rag) rugs on a ma- 
chine?” “What is that machine called?” 

Little hand looms are easily procured, 
and give a good idea of weaving, while 
the study of looms large enough tc 
weave rag rugs, placed in some room 
where they may be watched, without all 
the distracting accompaniment of noise 
and action of a big mill, will be of great- 
est value. Later when taken to visit 
some iarge manufacturing plant, it wil! 
be comparatively easy for the children to 
understand that it is the same process 
with which they are familiar, only on 2 
larger scale. 

%7. Take a piece of coarse but soft cot 
ton cord, and have a pupil assist ir 
untwisting it. (Teach to fwist and un- 
twist.) The children will see that the 
cord is made of a number of coarse 
threads. Take one of these threads and 
again untwist as the original cord was 
done, until the whole cord is reduced to 
a mass of threads. 

Ask, “Could you make a piece of 
cord?” and prove to their satisfaction 
that it can be done. 

8. Have a ball of coarsest but softest 
darning cotton or string and allow the 
children to untwist and pick this to 
pieces until it is simply fluff. Compare 
this with a little bunch of raw cotton. 
(without its seeds). 

9. The class has now arrived at the 
point where they will be interested in 
cotton fields. Show cotton in its pod 
(boll). Pull it out. Show seeds. Ex- 
plain that these seeds are not thrown 
away, but are planted again, or used to 
make oil. Tell of Eli Whitney’s machine 
to comb out seeds. (Explain that a cot- 
ton-gin is an engine, or machine that 
combs seeds out from cotton.) Tell 
stories of the slaves of long ago. Show 
colored post-cards of cotton plantations. 
These are easily procured. Use stereo- 
scopic pictures. Show specimens of a 
variety of cloth made of cotton. 
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For several years large manufacturers 
have made up cases for educational pur- 
poses. These contain specimens of cot- 
ton as first taken from the boll, and 
through every stage of refinement, up to 
the finest finished product. Invariably 
the study of these things makes a deep 
and lasting impression. 

10. We saw how it was possible to 
reduce a cotton string to fluff. After an 
examination of the manufacturers’ sam- 
ples, a little bunch of raw cotton may be 
given each pupil, and he may be shown 
that he can smooth it out and elongate 
it sufficiently to twist this fluffy cotton 
into a coarse thread or string, so strong 
that it will require a hard pull to sepa- 
rate it. (If fingers are moistened it as- 
sists very materially in the process). 

Having traced the cotton in the ¢child’s 
clothing back to the cotton plant, and 
ourselves made “string” from raw cot- 
ton, it will not be difficult to show that 
cloth may be made from the wool cut 
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from sheep, or the fibers unwound from — 
cocoons, or from fibers taken from the 
flax plant, or from hemp. All of these 
things are explained at length in such 
books as Commercial and Industrial 
Geography or How the World Is 
Clothed, but it will depend upon the © 
grade of work being done, how much of 
this detail is to be given at any one time. | 
The teacher of course should know the 
subject under discussion, very thor- 
oughly. 

There is more or less danger of be- 
coming so interested in detail, that the — 
object of this study is lost sight of. This ~ 
must not be allowed. The map and 
globe have first place. 

As cotton grows in warm lands, it is 
desirable to learn not only the names, 
but the location of these lands, and — 
pupils themselves should be allowed to 
decide (judgment by latitude) in what 
countries they might expect to find cot- — 
ton growing. 





The Poets Teach Us 


By Racuet Day 


“Let me go where’er I will; 

I hear a sky-born music still; 

*Tis not in the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 

Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 

But in the mud and scum of things, 

There always, always something sings.” 
HUS the poet Emerson, and it is 
surprising how many poets and 
musicians hear music, spirit born, in 

the sights of Nature one meets at every 

turn. Some part of our being can be 

quickened into that feeling of ecstasy 

which is the essence of music, and the 

delights of those who seek for music in 

their lives, though ears are dulled, can 

be immeasurably increased. 

Who shall say that there is a differ- 
ence in the response to a nocturne 
painted in the pastel tones and with the 
mystic mists of Whistler; to a Chopin 












nocturne almost imperceptibly shaded in 
its tones and delicate color values; and, 
we might add, to the word painting of © 
Maeterlinck with his effects of haunting — 
mystery and twilight atmosphere? It 
is the impression on the mind and heart © 
and soul that counts. “Music is love ~ 
in search of a word,” says Sidney — 
Lanier, and so it is with all the arts; 
it is the devotion to the subject that 1s 
expressed by the artist in the medium | 
in which he is most at home. It is for | 
us to look through the artist’s work at” 
the source of his idea and let that idea — 
sing in its own melody to us. 8 
Swinburne thus described a sunset; 
“Song visible, whence all men’s eyes | 
were lit with love and loving wonder.” — 
There are instances almost without 
number in the modern poets of this 
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music revealed to those of alert sensi- 
bilities. Emily Dickinson, for whom 
Nature always held revelations in store, 
speaks thus: 

“Musicians wrestle everywhere: 

All day, among the crowded air, 

I hear the silver strife ;” 

Again the joyous mood of the spring 
woods seemed out of tune with her 
sadness and cause her to write: 

“I thought if I could only live 
Till that first shout got by, 
Not all pianos in the woods 
Had power to mangle me.” 

So many times we find in the work of 
that most sensitive poet phrases that 
betray her sense of sound in sight. 
“The wordless tune” of a summer’s noon, 
the slant of light on winter afternoons 
oppresses “like cathedral tunes.” The 
daffodils broke upon her sombre mood 
with “their unthinking drums.” 

Among the writings of poets whose 
work is included in Harriet Monroe’s 
book on the New Poetry, we find many 
such references to music visible. One 
speaks of arched doors 


“Whose gratings 

Ever cry the keen 

Dim melodies of lace 

Long used and rare.—Dorothy Dudley. 

Says Joyce Kilmer, in words remind- 
ing us of the Psalmists of old, 

“The happy earth looks at the sky 
And sings.” 

The poem “Peter Quince at the 
Clavier,” is replete with suggestions of 
the musical feeling inspired by some 
sights. The whole of the poem should 
be read to gain the effect 


“What I feel 
blue-shadowed silk 

Is music. It is like the strain 

Waked in the elders by Susanna.” 


The British poet, Ralph Hodgson, is 
especially helpful to those who would 
grow in ability to use the ears of the 
spirit. In his hymn of praise for the 
wonders of creation he gives a beautiful 
rendition of songs of all living creatures 


“the universal choir, 
The Sons of Light exalt their Sire 
With universal song.” 


thinking of your 
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He hears, again in this same poem, 


“Earth’s lowliest and loudest notes, 
Her million times ten million throats 
Exalt Him loud and long.” 

Another British writer, Camilla Doyle, 
says of the rabbit in a poem by that 
name, 

“He makes a joyous dancing tune 
Of only being alive.” 

Of frost on a window Grace Hazard 
Conkling writes: 

“This forest looks the way 
Nightingales sound.” 

And in the last stanza of her charm- 
ing poem she says: 

“The songs of these fantastic trees 
* * *& * 


Are for the poet’s whim who sees 
Through a deceptive air, 
And has an ear for melodies 
When never a sound is there.” 
From “Frost on a Window Pane.” 
In his noble poem on Anne Rutledge, 
Edgar Lee Masters has written in terms 
of musical vibrations of the influence of 
Lincoln’s early love on his after life. 
The poet sees in the glow of that love 
immortal melodies: 
“Out of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music;” 
Edwin Markham caught the same idea 
in his poem on Lincoln’s last love. “She 
came like music,” his poem begins, and 
another stanza says 
“She left upon his life a light, 
A music sounding through his years.” 
“Music is what awakes from you 
when you are reminded by the instru- 
ments,” says Walt Whitman, and these 
instruments, the poets remind us, may 
be life in all its manifestations. Flowers, 
birds, beasts, fighters, lovers, wise men 
and the wonders of sea and sky and 
earth may awake in us deathless vibra- 
tions, memories and prophecies of truth 
and beauty to bring joy into our lives. 
We may think with G. K. Chesterton, 
who lacks the faculty for enjoying the 
music of the senses, 


“Naught is lost but all transmuted 
Ears are sealed, yet eyes have seen.” 











One Small Broiled Chicken 


By Persis VosE 


devils, as the French say, that come 

with deafness. There really are no 
words to adequately express what a 
person growing hard of hearing may 
suffer. I believed “Nobody loves me; 
everybody hates me, and I’m going out 
in the garden and eat worms” to be 
literally true. Oh, the worms I have 
dug! 

One day as I was started for a long 
afternoon in the garden, a good friend 
stopped me and handed me a sample of 
lip-reading, urging me to try it, and 
telling me what it had done for a rela- 
tive of his. I wasn’t much interested, 
but, like a drowning man who grasps 
at a straw, I promised to take a first 
course. 

I wish I might say that immediately 
I began to understand everybody, every- 
where, by simply spreading it on a 
cracker and nibbling it, or by dissolv- 
ing it in a tumbler of warm water and 
sipping it night and morning. Alas, 
success in lip-reading is not for the 
nibblers and sippers, as I soon found 
out, but must be consumed often and 
in large doses if it is to have any effect. 

Imagine my utter astonishment to 
discover the taking not half bad; in 
fact, quite pleasant, and the results de- 
cidedly worth while. Wonder of won- 
ders, lip-reading made me mentally 
stronger and gave me self-confidence. 
It did more—it gave me pride and joy 
in my work, and lifted me hopefully 
over many a slough. 1 began to be 
less afraid of—well, a number of things, 
but best of all lip-reading really helped 
me to understand what was being said. 

I had been taught as a child with 
normal hearing that “seeing is believ- 
ing,” but as a hard of hearing grown- 
up I have learned that just to see is 


| HAVE met many of the black 


not enough. I must see right. That is 
what lip-reading is doing for me, show- 
ing me how to see right. 

The importance of little things has 
been pointed out over and over again 
by philosophers. A little thing aided 
me in making a very vital decision. It 
was a small chicken, and a broiled one 
at that. 

It happened this way: I was seated 
at dinner between two interesting men 
who had much information to give me. 
All went well, and I enjoyed both the 
talk and the food until along came the 
chicken. Now everyone knows that you 
must look where you are going and 
go where you are looking when eating 
broiled chicken. Besides, I had on a 
new dress that spotted easily, so that 
I could take no wild chances. It must 
be chicken or conversation. I murmured 
to myself, “I do not choose to eat,” 
and toyed with my fork and crumbled 
a dry roll. Obviously a case of plain 
living and high thinking. 

Then and there I registered a solemn 
vow to investigate those wicked look- 
ing hearing devices that I had always 
scorned, to see if I could find any that 
would enable me to understand con- 
versation and eat at the same time. I 
did and I can, and thus it was 
that Algy—who, by the way, is not at 
all wicked-looking—came to be my 
hearing assistant. Away went my fa- 
vorite and foolish excuses: I was not 
deafened enough to need a hearing aid; 
I might soon grow too hard of hearing 
to hear with any device and so would 
have to get accustomed to not hearing 
all over again; I should not use my 
lip-reading if I had a hearing aid; I 
should be painfully conspicuous, and so 
on and on. 


The sad day may come, of course, 
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when Algy can no longer help me to 
hear. If it does come, I shall see that 
he has a good home, and I know I 
shall always feel “’tis better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved 
at all.” 

As for the fallacy that lip-reading 
and a hearing aid do not get on to- 
gether—that’s absurd! My lip-reading 
and Algy are the best of friends, and 
one is always helping the other out of 
a tight place. 

I had seen so many dear deafened 
folk being dragged around by ugly 
hearing devices that I made it quite 
plain. to Algy from the beginning if 
there was any dragging to do, I was to 
do it. I need not have wasted my 
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breath. Algy is far too well bred to 
wish to drag or to be dragged. 

We three—Algy, lip-reading, and I— 
go about together, and have lots of 
fun. We find the world is full of a 
number of things. We pick up a good 
bit of information, gossip, an amusing 
story, a lecture now and then, and last 
week at a luncheon we had conversa- 
tion and squab all at the same time 
Can you beat it! 

Once in awhile I must confess I put 
both these good friends aside and step 
into the garden to dig by myself. But 
it’s very dismal there now and I don’t 
stay long, for there is so much that I 
can and ought to be doing with lip- 
reading and Algy. 





A New Book on Lip-Reading 


Lip-Reading for the Deafened Child, by Agnes Stowell, Estelle E. Samuelson 
and Ann Lehman (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 


A Review by Imocen B. PaLen 


+ F making many books there is no end,” 
but of making textbooks in lip-reading 
for children there has been no: begin- 

ning until recently. This book is a pioneer, 

and its introductory chapters show that the 
authors anticipate that it will be read by grade 
teachers and others who are interested in dis- 
covering the causes of retardation among pub- 
lic school children or who are seeking light 
on the problem of the deafened child. The 
facts and figures given as to the prevalence 
of defective hearing among school children, 
amplified by case histories, prove the great 
need for work in our public schools along the 
lines laid down in the text. The aims and 
methods of teaching lip-reading are clearly ex- 
plained. One wishes that this book might find 

Its way to the desks of school inspectors, 

principals and grade teachers throughout the 

continent. It should be welcomed by grade 
teachers in small cities, towns, villages and 


rural communities where there is no special. 


teacher of lip-reading. No matter how keenly 
sympathetic a grade teacher may be with the 
difficulties encountered by a deafened child in 
her class, she can do little to help him over- 
come them because of her lack of knowledge 
of the art of teaching lip-reading and of time 
to give him special instruction. By the aid of 
this book, however, any grade teacher should 


be able to make it possible for an intelligent 
child, who has learned to read, to train him- 
self to “hear with the eyes” after she has 
given a few explanations of movements and 
a little instruction as to mirror practice. The 
simplicity of the syllable and sentence drills 
makes the book very suitable for home prac- 
tice work by children, especially if the co- 
operation of the home circle is enlisted. 

No new theories or methods are presented. 
The descriptions of movements of the organs 
of speech are taken from Edward B. Nitchie’s 
“Lip-Reading, Principles and Practice”—they 
could be simplified for use with very young 
children. The drills, for the greater part, 
follow “The Muller-Walle Method of Lip- 
Reading,” by Martha E. Bruhn. The exer- 
cises have been adapted to suit the limited 
vocabularies of young children, embodying 
household words and words used in junior 
grade school work, and thus are full of in- 
terest to a child. 

Those engaged in teaching lip-reading in the 
public schools will find this textbook well 
adapted for practical use in the classroom. 
The material is so set up and arranged that 
the eye can catch and follow easily the sug- 
gestive, columned, syllable drills and marginal 
words. This makes possible “snappy” drills. 
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which are characteristic of a good lip-reading 
lesson, just as “go” is characteristic of pro- 
fessional acting as contrasted with an amateur 
production. The book has, also, the merit of 
compactness, which will be appreciated by 
visiting teachers of lip-reading who have to 
carry their textbooks and other material to 
and from several schools each day. Brevity 
has been achieved by the omission of stories, 
usually found in lip-reading texts. Once a 
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story is told, its value for lip-reading pur- 
poses is at an end. 

It is to be hoped that this much-needed and 
valuable textbook will be so well received that 
the authors will be encouraged to continue 
their good work by writing a supplementary 
textbook, containing more phrase drills and 
polysyllabic words, for use in advanced and 
“refresher” courses in lip-reading in public 
schools. 





This Month’s Contributors 


Mary E. Steffey, a frequent contributor, is 
a teacher of lip-reading in Tampa, Florida. 


Experience as the wife of a minister has 
carried Eva R. Baird into the Orient and 
back. She is watching the world now from 
the top of a hill in the state of Washington. 


When he spoke at a recent banquet, John 
A. Ferrall was introduced as “Mr. J (olly) 
A(necdotes) Ferrall, of the Vorta Review.” 


Her widespread and efficient work as Chair- 
man of the Federation’s Committee on the 
Hard of Hearing Child has made the name 
of Anne C. Norris a very familiar one to 
Vota REvIEw readers. 


Josephine B. Timberlake’s recent trip to 
Toronto was made in her capacity of Super- 
intendent of the Volta Bureau. 


For teachers of the deaf, classroom mate- 
rial is presented in this number by three of 
the best-known private schools in the United 
States. The largest of these, the Wright Oral 
School, is represented by its Principal, Leon- 


ard M. Elstad; its Associate Principal, Roy 
F. Nilson, and a teacher of long experience, 
Matie E. Winston. 


Three faculty members of long standing, 
Mary McCall Eccleston, Jean V. McClave, 
and Anna B. Peck, review the work of Miss 
Reinhardt’s School at different stages, and the 
Principal, Anna C. Reinhardt, offers a little 
poem, written for the children. Teachers who 
are on the lookout for devices to break the 
monotony of schoolroom existence will wel- 
come the article in which Laura L. Arbaugh 
tells of the pleasant drill-work in her own 
school. 

Rachel Day, a Canadian, is a professional 
newspaper writer, who does not overlook 
either poetry or other kinds of beauty. 


Persis Vose. of Portland, Maine, is an ac- 
tive Federation committee chairman. 

Lip-reading work for hard of hearing chil- 
dren is exceptionally well organized in To- 
ronto. Imogen B. Palen is senior teacher of 
that subject there. 





Are You a Member of the Assoctation? 


Membership brings you not only a share in a great work, but also the 


monthly help of the Votta Review. 
follows: 


Two readers have recently written as 


“Two of us, who are moving, have been trying to discard some back 


numbers. 
how much was!” 


I didn’t realize, till I tried to throw away what was not usable, 


“Thank you so much for the helpful articles published recently. 
Those by Miss Strickland are most valuable. This series alone is worth 


the year’s subscription price. 


Taking the work of the Association as a 


whole, I am proud to be even so insignificant a member of it, and wish 


to thank you.” 


If you are not a member, become one! 
If you are a member, get one! 
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Welcome to St. Louis 


On a bright morning in June, not far dis- 
tant, it will be my extreme pleasure to wel- 
come the Federation to St. Louis. What 
exultations of joy I feel at the prospect! It 
is my fond hope that the attendance will be 
the largest of any conference that has been 
held thus far. 

When I recall the first conference I ever 
attended, in Minneapolis in 1925, I am filled 
with many pleasant memories of that inspir- 
ing occasion. I was so exuberant with enthu- 
siasm that I could scarcely wait to return 
home and tell the members of my League 
about the great and wonderful work of the 
Federation. To this 
day I look back to that 
conference as one of 
the inspiring moments 
of my life, and ever 
since it has been my 
ardent wish to have 
the Federation meet in 
St. Louis. Now my 
wishes will be fulfilled. 

Friends of the Fed- 
eration, I extend to 
you a hearty welcome 
to our fair city. With jf 
the excellent progran Ls 
that has been prepared, 





St. Louis—A City Worth Seeing 


In 1754, over a century and a half ago, 
Pierre Laclede Liguest, a Frenchman to whom 
the Spanish Government had given a monopoly 
of the trade with the Indians, and his stepson, 
August Chouteau, established their trading 
post and called it St. Louis. 

The history of the founding and develop- 
ment of St. Louis reads like a romance. The 
site of St. Louis was peopled long ago by the 
Mound Builders. Then the Indians, the trap- 
pers and fur traders, who bickered with the 
red men and created the paths and lanes for 
the future settlement of the country; the 
navigators of the Mississippi who established 
the rude settlement on 
the river banks; the 
early settlers who 
crossed the country in 
prairie schooners; the 
stage coach drivers and 
pony riders; the pre- 
Civil War slave trad- 
ers; each had their 
part in the early his- 
tory of the city. 

Leisure hours in St. 
Louis can be very 
agreeably spent for 
: — there is much to do, 


ren much to see. Forest 
I know that you will The Jefferson Memorial, the home of the Park, the playground 


enjoy your visit. Our 
local committee will do 
everything possible to make your stay a 
pleasant one. 
(Mrs.) Kate Rusey, President, 
St. Louis League for the Hard of Hearing. 





Conference Headquarters 


Hotel Chase, our headquarters, is ideally 
located at the entrance to beautiful Forest 
Park. All of the rooms have outside ex- 


posure, are large and well ventilated, and have | 


private baths. The special rates of $3 per 
person for those occupying double rooms, 
and for a limited number of single rooms, 
have been made for those attending the Con- 
ference. 

The hotel affords every facility for one’s 
comfort and pleasure: spacious dining rooms, 
where the choicest food is served; the Choc- 
olate Shoppe—a veritable rendezvous for 

(Continued on page 302) 


Lindbergh Trophies 


of the entire city, af- 
fords many varied di- 
versions. Here we find the Municipal Open Air 
Theatre, the largest municipally owned out- 
door theatre in the world. The playhouse has 
been developed into a permanent concrete 
auditorium with tier after tier of seats, afford- 
ing seating capacity of 9,270. Nightly, 
throughout the summer, thousands of St. 
Louisans enjoy the high-class productions of 
operas given in this theatre. 

The Zoo, occupying 72 acres in Forest Park, 
is one of the chief zoological gardens in 
America. Its animal dens and paddocks, bird 
cages, “cageless” bear pits, sea lion pool, ar- 
tificial lakes, and other enclosures, closely re- 
semble the native habitats of the captive crea- 
tures, and serve as models for zoological offi- 
cials throughout the country. 

Also, in this park, are to be found: Art 
Hill, the site of the Cascades» shaped like a 
horseshoe and forming an immense natural 
amphitheatre; the St. Louis Art Museum 
(Continued on page 302) 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 1928 
St. Louis, Missouri 


HEADQUARTERS: 


Horet CHAsE 


Kingshighway and Lindell Boulevards 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Sunday, June 17, 1928 

4:00 P. M—Meeting of Board of Managers. 

4:30-9:00 P. M.—Registration of delegates 
and visitors. 

(Miss A. Florence Hansen, St. Louis, 
chairman.) 

Open House at the St. Louis League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 3817 Olive Street from 
4:00-9:00 P. M. 

8:00 P. M.—Municipal Opera. Tickets may 
be secured by advance arrangements with 
Miss Louise Evers, 3817 Olive Street. 


Monday, June 18, 1928 


8:00-9:30 A. M.—Registration of delegates 
and visitors. Miss Hansen in charge. 


9:30 A. M.——Opening Session, Dr. Horace 

Newhart, presiding. 

Addresses of welcome: - 

Mrs. Kate Rubey, President, St. Louis 
League. 

Mr. Mathias U. Becker, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Conference Arrangements. 

Mrs. Rachael S. Michael, Member of 
St. Louis Board of Education. 

Dr. Max A. Goldstein, President of 
American Otological Society, Member, 
Board of Managers of the Federa- 
tion. 

Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, Past President, 
American Medical Association. 

10:00 A. M.—Scientific Session. 

“Fundamentals in Otological Research,” 
Dr. Ross Faulkner, F.R.C.S., New York. 

“Progress Made in the Examination of 
School Children in the Public Schools 
of North Texas,” Dr. Harold Lynwood 
Warwick, Fort Worth, Texas. 

“The Hard of Hearing Child in the St. 
Louis Public Schools,” Dr. J. Humphrey, 
Director of Hygiene, St. Louis Public 
Schools. 

“Our Ears and How They Deceive Us,” 
Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., New York. 

12:30 P. M.—Zone Luncheons, in charge of 
the Vice-Presidents. 

Miss Annetta W. Peck, Zone I. 

Miss Florence P. Spofford, Zone II. 

Mrs. B. C. Bowen, Zone III. 

Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, Zone IV. 

2:00 P. M.—Scientific Session, continued. 

“The Progress of the Otological Research 
Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity,” Dr. Stacy R. Guild, Lecturer in 
Otology and Director of the Otological 
Research Laboratory. 


“Progressive Deafness: Means Now Avail- 
able for Prevention and Cure,” Edmund 
Prince Fowler, M.D., Chairman Medical 
Research Committee, A.F.O.H.H. 


Discussion: St. Louis otologists. 


3:00 P. M.—Elimination Contest for the 
1928 National Lip-Reading Tournament. 
(Managed for the Federation by Miss 
Elizabeth Brand, Executive Secretary, 
Dayton League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing). Note—The five contestants mak- 
ing the highest score in the Elimination 
Contest will compete for the Presidents’ 
Trophy on Wednesday morning. 


6:30 P. M.—Stag Dinner for Physicians. 


8:00 P. M.—Reception. 
Mrs. Kate Rubey, chairman. 


Tuesday, June 19, 1928 


8:30-9:30 A M.—Consultation Service. 

Miss Susan A. Murphy, Executive Secre- 
tary, Chicago League, chairman. 
Questions upon problems of organization 
work will be answered during the Con- 
sultation Service. It will facilitate the 
Service if the questions are sent to 
the Chairman, 206 East Superior Street, 
Chicago, before the Conference. 

Topics: Employment and Vocational Guid- 
ance. Preventive Work. 


9:30 A. M.—Social Service Session. 

“The Organization of Local Leagues for 
Community Service,” Dr. Richard Old- 
ing Beard, Professor Emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Executive Secretary, 
The Northwestern Conference for Child 
Health and Parent Education. 


“Publicity and Finance for Organizations 


for the Hard of Hearing,” Elwood 
Street, Director, St. Louis Community 
Council. 
Discussion: 


A. W. Jones, Jr., Secretary and Manager, 
The Tuberculosis and Health Society of 
St. Louis. 

“How a Club Can Sell the Audiometer 
Idea to School and Health Authorities,” 
Miss Caroline Olin, Social Worker, 
Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston. 

“The Attitude of Medical Examiners in 
Industry,” Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, 
Head, Employment Department, New 
— League for the Hard of Hearing, 
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12:30-2:00 P. M.—Special Luncheons. 

For Social Workers: Miss Hildegarde 
Ballauf, Executive Secretary, Cincinnati 
League for the Hard of Hearing, chair- 
man. 

For Official Delegates and Contestants 
in Elimination Contest: Mrs. P. A. 
Chamberlain, Secretary, Speech Readers’ 
Club, Springfield, Mass., chairman. 

General Luncheon: Miss Florence Gray, 
Member of Board of Directors of St. 
Louis League, chairman. 


2:00 P. M.—Delegates confer with their 
chairmen for final instructions in regard 
to voting at the business meeting. 


2:30 P. M.—Business Meeting. 
Minutes of 1927 meeting. 
Reports of Officers and Chairmen of Com- 
mittees. 
Election of Managers. 
Discussion of new policies. 
Miscellaneous business. 


8:00 P. M.—Municipal Opera. Arrange- 
ments for tickets should be made in ad- 
vance through Miss Louise Evers. Ad- 
dress c/o St. Louis League, 3817 Olive 
Street. (Tickets, $.50 to $1.50.) 


8:00 P. M—Boat Trip on the Mississippi 
River, Miss Gertrude Walters, chairman, 
c/o St. Louis League. (Ticket, $1.00.) 
Bridge: Hotel Chase, Miss Margaret 

Walker and Miss Dorothy Harms, chair- 
men, c/o St. Louis League. 


Wednesday, June 20, 1928 
7 :30-8 :30 A. M.—Editors’ Breakfast. 

Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, President, Speech 
Readers’ Guild of Boston, chairman. 

8:30-9:30 A. M.—Consultation Service. 

Topics: General Organization Work for 
a League; Methods of Raising Money; 
Budgets. 

9:30 A. M.—Round Table. 

Publicity: Mrs. Maurice W. Dickey. 

Third Lip-Reading Tournament, managed 
for the Federation by Miss Elizabeth 
Brand, Executive Secretary, Dayton 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 

“The Deaf and the Deafened of Our 
Country,” Miss Mary McCowen, a pioneer 
oral teacher of the deaf. 

12 :30-2 :00 P. M.—Special Luncheons. 

For Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and 
Members of Boards of Directors of 
Federation and Local Organizations, 
Emma B. Kessler, Omaha, Chairman. 

For members of the Friendly Corner 
Correspondence Club of the Volta Re- 
view and their friends, Miss Genevieve 
Foley, Executive Secretary, Toledo 
League, Chairman. 

For Laymen. 

2:00-3:00 P. M.—Demonstration given by 


teachers and pupils of Central Institute 
for the Deaf. 

3:30 P. M.—Trip to Jefferson Memorial to 
see Lindbergh Trophies, Miss Laura Hage- 
man, St. Louis League, chairman. 


8:00 P. M@—Open Meeting. 

“The Interest of the National Research 
Council in the Hard of Hearing,” Dr. 
Knight Dunlap, chairman, Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology, Na- 
tional Research Council. ; 

“The President’s Address,” Dr. Horace 
Newhart. 


“What an Organization for the Hard of 
Hearing Means to One Professional 
Man,” Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, Presi- 
dent Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston. 


“The Deafened Must Work,” Miss An- 
netta W. Peck, Executive Secretary, 
New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

“The Speech of the Deafened Adult,” Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis. 

Lantern Slides showing activities of the 
organizations. 


Thursday, June 21, 1928 
8:30-9:30 P. M.—Consultation Service. 


Topics: How to Increase Membership; 
Hearing Devices. 


9:30 A. M.—General Session. 


“The Principles Underlying the Improve- 
ment of Vocal Pitch, Tension, and 
Quality in the Deafened,” Dr. Elmer L. 
Kenyon, Chief of Clinic in Disorders of 
Speech, Rush Medical College, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

“Organization and Administration of the 
Specialized Agency,” John A. Lapp, Ph. 
D., Head of Department of Sociology, 
Marquette College, Milwaukee; Presi- 
dent National Conference of Social 
Work. 

Discussion: 

Miss Betty C. Wright, Secretary of the 
Federation. 

“Going A-Visiti as Field Counsellor,” 
Miss Mildred Reasete: 

Discussion: Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, 
San Francisco. 

“Wings,” Mrs. Robert C. Morris, chair- 
man, Division of Literature and Drama, 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

2:30-4:30 P. M.—Sight-seeing trip, Miss 

Laura Hageman, chairman. 

7:30 P. M—Banquet. (Ticket, $3.00.) 

Mrs. W. B. Combe, St. Louis, chairman. 

Dr. Horace Newhart, Toastmaster. 

Announcements of new officers and place 
of 1929 meeting. 

Presentation of the Treasurer’s Trophy: 
The Vice-President of the Victorious 
Zone. 

Presentation of the President’s Trophy. 

Entertainment. 
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Friday, June 22, 1928 


Teachers’ Council. 


“The Findings of the 4-A Audiometer Sur- 
vey,” Miss VanDeveer, San Francisco. 


The Forum: Mrs. Verna O. Randal, Kan- 
sas City, Chairman. 

“The Adult Hard of Hearing in the Pub- 
lic Evening Schools,” Mrs. Louise Wil- 
mot, Long Beach, Calif. 

Speakers and subjects to be announced. 


Teachers’ Luncheon: Mrs. Alice M. G. 
Pattison, Chairman. 


Railroad Information 


Railroads throughout the United States and 
Eastern Canada have granted reduced rates 
in connection with the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing in St. Louis, June 18-22, if not 
less than 250 certificate receipts are presented 
for validation to the joint representative of 
the railroads who will be in attendance at the 
Conference. 

Tickets will be sold on the certificate plan 
to delegates, members of the organizations, 
and dependent members of their families. 

Be sure to ask your ticket agent for a 
certificate receipt when you purchase your 
ticket. 

Complete details regarding the Passenger 
Associations which have granted this reduced 
rate can be obtained from your local organiza- 
tion for the hard of hearing or by writing to 
Federation headquarters. 





Conference Headquarters 
(Continued from page 299) 


friends wishing to enjoy quiet tete-a-tetes; the 
beautiful breeze-swept Roof Garden, a place 
of life and gayety; restful lounges for idle 
relaxation; every comfort and convenience 
contribute to make the Hotel Chase a most 
desirable place for our Conference head- 
quarters. 

Make reservations direct to Mr. Frederic 
C. Skillman, Manager, Hotel Chase, Kings- 
highway & Lindell Boulevards. 


Note:—Persons desiring other accommoda- 
tions will please write to Miss Edna Brink- 
meyer, care of St. Louis League for the Hard 
of Hearing, 3817 Olive Street, stating the 
kind of room desired and the price you wish 
to pay. 


Luncheon Tickets! 


Tickets for all of the Special Luncheons 
will be $1.00 or $1.50. Reservations can be 
made at once through the various chairmen. 
Letters sent to them in care of headquarters 
will be forwarded promptly. If it is not con- 
venient for you to make reservations at once, 
tickets can be secured upon your arrival at 
Hotel Chase. However advance reservations 
will be greatly appreciated by the chairmen. 





St. Louis—A City Worth Seeing 


(Continued from page 299) 


standing on the crest of Art Hill, in a setting 
of great natural splendor, one of the few 
permanent buildings of the World’s Fair; 
the Jefferson Memorial, of special interest 
now, since it houses the collections of Lind- 
bergh’s Trophies; then there are lagoons, 
fountains, picnic grounds, bridle paths, ten- 
nis courts, baseball grounds, and cricket lawns, 


St. Louis has many other beautiful parks: 
O’Fallon Park, with its wonderful ravines; 
Chain of Rocks Park, with its remarkable 
high-up view of the Mississippi River; Tower 
Grove Park, with its world-famed lily pools; 
Carondelet Park, famed for its natural beau- 
ty; Fairground Park, and others. 


The fame and influence of the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens (Shaw’s Gardens), encircle 
the world. It has the largest collection of 
plant life in America, and is second only to 
the famous Kew Gardens in England. It 
comprises 125 acres, and has more than 11,000 
species of plants from all parts of the world. 
Its orchid collection is the finest on the 
American continent. Its laboratories and lec- 
ture rooms have made it a great institution 
for scientific research. 


One of the greatest of the many attractions 
of St. Louis is the Mississippi River. Mark 
Twain has immortalized “The Father of 
Waters” in the pages of “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Life on the Mississippi.” Visitors are al- 
ways attracted to the great river with its 
steamboats, tugboats, modern barges and tows, 
pleasure crafts, four bridges, and ferry boats. 
The old section of St. Louis adjacent to the 
river, now rather desolate, but still interest- 
ing, forms the district referred to by Charles 
Dickens in his “American Travels” as_ the 
“French Quarter.” Pleasure trips up and 
down the river, and “moonlight” excursions 
on excursion boats leaving St. Louis are en- 
joyed by thousands during the summer sea- 
son on America’s greatest waterway. The 
beauties of the river are best disclosed 
at Jefferson Barracks, the historic United 
States Army Post to the south, where the 
bluffs overlook a 20-mile stretch through a 
beautiful valley; or at Chain of Rocks Park 
on the north, where steps hewn in the solid 
rock lead up the bluff to a magnificent view 
of the river, overlooking the waterwork plant, 
purification reservoirs, and the largest rapid 
sand filtration plant in the world. 

St. Louis is indeed a city worth seeing, a 
place worth visiting. 





NOTE! 


Our Graybar friends will install wiring 
apparatus for us. Bring your head-bands so 
that you will be able to relax easily. 





Watch the June Vorra Review for addi- 
tional Conference information. 
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Employment 


On all sides we hear about the general un- 
employment throughout the country. The 
newspapers are filled with articles advocating 
reform; the passage of the bill for “Prosperity 
Reserve” introduced by Senator Jones is be- 
ing urged by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, and by agencies working 
for the stabilization of employment; an un- 
employment survey has been undertaken by 
the United States Department of Labor; and 
the country is gradually being awakened into 
activity in behalf of those out of work. The 
employment bureaus are over-run with those 
seeking work, and in many places, suffering 
is acute. Some of the most optimistic are 
inclined to think that the worst is over. Let 
us hope that this is true! It is true that the 
employment departments of our own clubs for 
the hard of hearing have put forth extra ef- 
forts to find employment for those calling 
upon them, and although they have met with 
many rebuffs, the per cent of placements has 
compared very favorably with other organiza- 
tions working for the handicapped. In a 
period of general unemployment it is doubly 
hard to place our applicants. Requests for 
vocational advice are being received on every 
mail, and some of them are so general or so 
indefinite in nature that it is necessary to go 
through the whole category of those who have 
succeeded in spite of hearing impairment in 
order to strike the keynote to which the en- 
quirer will respond. It is indeed gratifying 
when some of our readers tell us their own 
experiences in attaining success in spite of 
deafness, and give us permission to share these 
experiences with others. Only a short time 
ago the following letter came to our desk, 
carrying a suggestion that may be helpful to 
some who read it: 

“A few days ago I came across an occupa- 
tion that seems to me could be taken up by 
the hard of hearing woman who is an adept 
in preparing food. When I went into my 
favorite luncheonette at noon, I found all 
of the tables filled, so had to take my 
place by the counter where three young 
women were making sandwiches, salads, etc., 
to order. I had noticed before that the wait- 
resses always made out the orders in duplicate, 
but never thought what became of the duplicate 
order. The waitress hands it to the girls who 
make up the order, and after the order is made 
up the slip is filed to go back to the cashier 
hg eventually checked up with the customer’s 
slip. 

“As I watched the process I thought that 
this was a job in which quick fingers were 
more important than ears. In fact, I thought 
deafness might be a blessing in the general 
clatter. I suppose these duplicate order slips 
are _used in most of the luncheonettes and 
similar places where the girls work in clean, 
light surroundings. Of course the waitresses 
ive the orders verbally, too, but the counter 
girls make the orders from the written slips.” 

This may be the ray of light for which 


some are groping. At least, it is a good prac- 
tical suggestion for the hard of hearing wo- 
man who likes to prepare food. 

Here is something different from the articles 
heretofore published in this department—the 
experiences of a deafened man who has at- 
tained remarkable success in the magazine 
selling field: 

“Finding myself $5,000 in debt at the age 
of forty-nine, with no assets to speak of, 
without a job and my hearing gone, the ques- 
tion quite naturally arose, ‘What can I do 
that will have permanency and will offer the 
prospect of becoming better as I grow older?’ 
My sons had tried their luck at selling weekly 
and monthly magazines by the copy and from 
that to taking subscriptions by the year. They 
soon tired of that, but handling their corres- 
pondence for them had impressed me with the 
opportunity offered even to a man who would 
devote his best energies to the work. Wher 
my hearing left me in November, 1919, I 
immediately decided to take up this work. A 
hearing aid was purchased and when I found 
that I could talk to one person at a time very 
well, I picked up a magazine price list from 
a druggist’s show.case and began calling upon 
people in my own block. It was a bitter cold 
day and between the rebuffs I got and the 
weather, I was back home frequently, either 
to warm myself or to pick up courage to try 
it again. I had some success for my efforts, 
and several of the people who gave me their 
orders that first week are with me still. 

“After I had sent in my first orders I 
began to receive helps from the publishers, 
such as agents’ magazines, circulars, whole- 
sale price lists, and letters from district man- 
agers. My plan was the “pay in advance 
plan” which I have always followed, making 
remittances direct to the publishers on all 
except miscellaneous magazines which are 
ordered through a clearing agency. A _ thor- 
ough record of every transaction was kept 
from the beginning. 

“There is no territory in magazine work. 
Your field is the world without condition. I 
did not know this when I began, and to make 
sure, I went to the Safety Director and told 
him that I was thinking of taking up that line 
of work and wished to make some enquiries. 
He exploded then and there. He said, ‘I 
don’t want a thing to do with you. If I had 
my way I would put every one of you fellows 
in jail.’ I later learned from the publishers 
that no license was required anywhere. 

“An unusual number of unfortunate people 
dre engaged in the business, some of whom 
shamelessly capitalize their infirmity. Patron- 

(Continued on page 305 ) 





ERRATUM: 

In the April “Federation Digest” the re- 
port was made that the Hygiene Depart- 
ment of the Public Schools of St. Louis 
had surveyed “three white and two colored 
schools.” It should have been “thirteen 
white and two colored schools.” We regret 
the error. 
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With Our Field Counsellor 


Our secretary wishes me to share with you 
again some of my experiences. It has been 
my privilege to help in shaping new work in 
the city of Hartford, Connecticut. Now to 
our delight an eager, earnest little group is 
working there today toward the realization 
in the near future of a real organization. A 
number of deafened persons there had been 
informed of the possibilities in club work 
and through the generous help of the Vice- 
President of Zone I, our Federation Secretary, 
and a helping hand from our devoted friend 
Dr. Phillips who interested the prominent 
otologists of the city, the ground was wonder- 
fully prepared for “seed planting.” Jour- 
neying there I found a most receptive and 
responsive group awaiting me. Some thirteen 
persons met together, strangers to one another 
but drawn to the meeting by a common need 
made evident because of dulled hearing; a 
preliminary meeting was held in a private 
home the evening before the program meeting 
to which the public was invited. It was an 
interesting and stimulating little gathering, 
representing varied degrees of deafness evi- 
denced by earphones, strained ears and eyes 
as well as nerves because of the effort to hear 
and understand the speaker. 

Have you ever stopped to think of the 
opportunity embodied in addressing a group 
of deafened persons when the purpose of your 
message is to convey to them something that 
may revolutionize their lives if they under- 
stand its full significance? It is one thing to 
know one or two isolated cases of deafened 
persons carrying on as best they can, avoid- 
ing social gatherings, keeping apart, walking 
alone, and quite another thing to meet a group 
of a dozen or more eager souls straining to 
hear, missing some of the words and thoughts, 
feeling disappointed in the results obtained 
through use of their hearing aids which to 
their keen realization are giving but relative 
satisfaction. Then one recognizes the need 
of some medium of communication that gives 
further help. The value of a working knowl- 


edge of speech reading becomes markedly 
evident. 
The trail stretched farther afield and 


Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo entertained 
me in royal style. Such interesting visits all! 
These embodied interviews with sympathetic 
otologists, educators awakening to the needs 
of the hard of hearing children, social service 
workers now considering the deafened from 
a view point of deeper understanding, the 
privilege of being an eye witness at Dr. Bock’s 
clinic (many will envy me this opportunity), 
visits to several of the city schools to ob- 
serve the teaching of the deafened children 
and their social speech-reading classes, inter- 
views with newspaper reporters followed by 
splendid newspaper publicity, and again “going 
on the air” when I broadcast from Syracuse. 
All of this and more, visits to the local 
leagues and societies, meetings with their 
leaders, workers and members, luncheons and 





dinners given in my honor with flower gifts 
bestowed upon me, and the varied oppor- 
tunities provided to talk to the interested 
groups, sharing with them the ideals, aims, 
purposes of our dearly beloved work. 

Is not this material well fitted to provide 
food for thought? Indeed yes, and at the 
present time my thoughts take this particular 
line. This effort of ours, yours and mine, 
has become something more than a mere 
plaything. It is an interesting thing to 
analyze the work and try to see the factors 
that build for success. 

Those who have heard me speak know how 
much importance I give to “the subtle art of 
lip-reading.” Further contacts with “our 
people” have intensified my feelings until I 
have come to believe it is the keystone of 
success in our work. The hearing aids are 
invaluable and hold their own place, but their 
limitations are great—the reaction to their use 
alone, without effort put forth to learn to read 
speech, varied and too often discouraging. 

For all our organization work the natural, 
logical, and most effective and beneficial 
medium of communication is speech-reading, 
Why? Because we are endeavoring to re- 
habilitate ourselves and one another. My 
dictionary defines that word “rehabilitate,” 
as meaning, “to restore to a former state, 
capacity, rank, reinstate.” That is ab- 
solutely the purpose of our efforts. This 
point has caused me much thought during the 
past few weeks and I would share my thoughts 
with you. One said to me, “It is so hard to 
make our people understand, there is no 
medium of communication.” It was found 
that little effort was being given to the mas- 
tery of speech-reading; hearing instruments 
were used by those who could and would 
make use of them; loud, harsh voices were 
everywhere in evidence; pencil and paper 
made a medium of communication and the 
blackboard was used to convey general ideas 
and more specific details. 

I could not help asking myself “Is_ this 
rehabilitating our deafened ones?” It is truly 
dangerous to do this sort of thing continuously 
in our organization work, for it will tend to 
keep the more serious and purposeful ones 
away—those who truly strive to become re- 
habilitated. I know of an organization where 
today, two of its leaders and most deeply 
respected and loved members are deafened to 
so great a degree that the use of even the 
strongest hearing aid is impossible. No sound 
can reach through the silence that envelops 
them, yet they are leaders in their respective 
fields of work. Speech-readers? Yes—re- 
habilitated through this medium of communi- 
cation that provides such a wholesome, stimu- 
lating, life-giving, joy-giving contact with our 
fellowmen. 

One is forced to think what the local or- 
ganization would have had to offer them in 
comparison to what it now offers if it 
neglected to stress the importance of speech 
reading? Even more than this—what would 


(Continued on page 305) 
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The First Zone Conference 


Zone II has the distinction of having held 
the first Zone Conference of the Federation. 
This was held in Washington on April 14th, 
in the assembly room of the Y.W.C.A. Dele- 

tes were in attendance from the Baltimore 
fT naul, the Richmond (Virginia) League, 
the Pittsburgh League, the Philadelphia 
League, the Speech-Reading Club of Phila- 
delphia, and the Speech-Reading Club of 
Washington. 

The following program was presented: 

Welcome and Introduction of Representa- 
tives, Miss Florence P. Spofford, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Zone II. 

“The Value of Speech-Reading in Club 
Work,” Miss Mildred Kennedy, Field Coun- 
sellor. 

Demonstration with hard of hearing pupils— 
Miss Louise Wimsatt, Washington. 

“Work for Hard of Hearing Children,” 
Miss Olive Whildin of Baltimore, Miss 
Agatha Scally of Baltimore. 

“Speech-Reading in the Evening Public 
Schools as a Nucleus for Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing,” Miss Ella Price of 
Pittsburgh. 

A Round Table Discussion on “Problems 
of Local Organizations.” 

“The Value of Zone Conferences to the 
Federation,” Betty C. Wright. 

The Conference was concluded by an attrac- 
tive dinner at the Y.W.C.A. Pantomimes 
planned by Miss Florence Spofford were 
greatly enjoyed. ; 

The Conference was a great success and a 
source of inspiration to those who were 
privileged to be present. 





With Our Field Counsellor 


(Continued from page 304) 


the local organization have missed had it 
failed to provide.this means of rehabilitation 
for these truly great ones! It is such persons 
that we need, and such need our local centres 
to help them find expression for their great- 
ness. Entertainments, recreation, luncheons, 
dinners, card parties, dances, yes, all of these 
if they give genuine pleasure, but one cannot 
live and grow strong on ice cream and cake 
alone. We must provide substantial nourish- 
ment if we would build up strong bodies. 
Those who are privileged to be the leaders in 
our work have a certain responsibility. Effort 
should be put forth to build strongly and with 
as great a variety of interests and activities 
as time and circumstances will permit. 

While we are endeavoring with all our 
might and main to do for our own local 
centre, we must not overlook the need of do- 
ing for ourselves. We must become re- 
habilitated ourselves, for only through so 
being can we gain the mastery of self and 
the varied situations in which we are 
destined to be placed. 

We must draw the great deafened ones into 
our organizations, for we need them; we 


Employment 
(Continued from page 303) 
age in such cases takes on the aspect of 
charity, which people should investigate but 
do not, preferring to have their heart-strings 
pulled when they order their magazines. The 
pulling does not always stop there—about every 
third person called upon has been victimized 
by a magazine agent. This makes it hard for 
the honest ones, but all obstacles can be over- 
come. It is the orders that count, not the 
failures. The more calls you make the more 
business you will get. The law of averages 
works in this as well as in other lines. A 
large per cent of the business from year tc 
year will be renewals, and with persistence 
in following up new leads the volume should 
increase annually. People do not like to 
change agents and will not as a rule as long 
as everything is satisfactory. A large number 
of my customers are hard of hearing or have 
a deafened member in the family. Their 
loyal support is a source of satisfaction to me. 

“Naturally there would be times when my 
hearing aid would be out of commission from 
one cause or another, and I soon began to 
pick up lip-reading. With only a few lessons 
I was able to dispense with my ear phone at 
home and when talking to lip-readers. 

“The magazine business is pleasant work. 
It brings one in touch with the most enlight- 
ened people of any community. One can 
be a magazine agent and retain his self-respect. 
It is just as good a business as any other if 
enough sales can be made. A _ good ap- 
pearance, an air of business, and a _ smile 
that won’t come off are sure winners in 
this as well as in other fields. Deafened 
people who take up this work will have to 
use more than ordinary will power to carry 
on, inclined as most of them are to be dis- 
couraged. Getting out and mingling with 
people will help them to forget themselves. 
The open air will be good for them. A tele- 
phone is almost a necessity. Many orders 
will come over the phone after the business 
is established. Coming home after a bad day 
and finding several nice orders received over 
the phone or through the mail helps a lot 
towards satisfaction. 

“To tell all that I would like to tell would 
make a book. Help will come if the start is 
made. Whether your earnings amount to only 
pin money or climb to $25,000 a year, as some 
agents make, will depend on you.” 








must make our local work as well as the 
riational work worthy of their interest, 
cooperation, and active approval. 

Paper and pencil, hearing instruments and 
aids, speech-reading—these three—but I 
would remind you once again that the great- 
est of these as a building factor of force 
and character is speech-reading. 

“Build today then, strong and sure, with a 
firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure, shall tomorrow 
find its place.” MiLprep KENNEDY, 
Field Counsellor. 
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Life is a game of bridge, I say, 
With simple honors, and 
An inclination, day by day, 
To overbid your hand. 
—Louisville Courier Journal. 


It Sounds Plausible. For two hours he 
had trolled in vain. In desperation he 
turned to the shore for the last time. 
Scarcely had he started to pull in his line 
when—tug, a huge fish swallowed the hook. 
The whole boat lurched. 

For two hours they fought, the fish and 
the man. He pulled this way and that; the 
fish ran to the north, south, east and under- 
neath. It was terrific. The man’s arms 
tired rapidly, when he looked up and per- 
ceived an island close by, “Ha,” said he, 
triumphantly, managing to get on shore, 
where he tied the fish to a huge oak tree. 
mK: shall come back in the morning after 

im.” 

The next morning he went back. The fish 
had pulled the island a mile to the north- 
west.—Lampoon. 


Her Personal Opinion. Mr. Newlywed had 
opened a bank account for his wife. Some- 
time after one of the cashiers at the bank, 
Jones by name, met Newlywed and said 
“Would you please tell your wife that her 
account is overdrawn?” 

The news was duly passed on to Mrs. 
Newlywed, and received with a casual and 
rather cold, “Oh, is it?” 

Next morning she handed her husband a 
sealed envelope, addressed to Jones, and 
asked him to deliver it. The cashier, having 
opened and read the note, remarked, “Per- 
haps you would like to see what your wife 
says.” The husband took the letter. It 
was a half sheet of note paper and on it 
was written in large letters, underscored 
heavily, “SNEAK.” 


Literary Influence. Little Harold had been 
reading “Treasure Island” since early morn- 
ing and it was only with a great deal of 
persuasion on the part of his mother that 
he finally consented to put it up when he 
went to bed. But his devout mother was 
not prepared for the variation he made 
when he said his prayers. 

“Give us this day our daily bread—yo, ho, 
ho—and a bottle of rum !”—Portland Telegram. 
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Before—and After. Before 
married he whispered to _ her, 
drowning 
Ocean—going down for the last time—you 
would be the last person I’d think of.” 

It made her very happy. 


they were 
“Were 


After they had been married several years © 
It didn’t seem — 
Besides, — 


he made the same speech. 

to have the same meaning then. 

she didn’t like the way he said it. 
So.she hit him with a plate —London Opinion, 


Short Story 


Algy saw a bear, 
The bear saw Algy. 
The bear was bulgy, 
The bulge was Algy. 
—Anon. 
said 


Church Note. “I should be glad,” 


the clergyman, after he had given out the © 


text for his sermon on a rather chilly Spring 
evening, i 
outside the door would come in and make 
absolutely certain whether she is here to- 
night or not. That would be a great deal 
better than opening the door half an inch or 
so and thereby exposing the necks of the 


in the middle of the Atlantic © 


‘if the young man who is standing ~ 


iil 


JU eee 


people in the back row to a current of & 


cold air.”"—Epworth Herald. 


The Refugee. An attorney was defending 
a man charged by his wife with desertion, 
For a ttime it looked as though it were a 


cinch for the prosecution, but at the psycho- 


logical moment the attorney called the de- 
fendant to the stand. 
“Take off that bandage!” he cried. 
The man did so, exposing a black eye. 
“Your honor,” said the attorney, “our 


defense is that this man is not a deserter; — 


he’s a refugee.” 


Hearing Slightly Impaired. 


imagine,” cried a woman speaker, “a man 


who would stand by and let his wife be 


slandered?” 


She paused dramatically for the effect of 


her rhetorical question. 


A meek little man rose to his feet and | 


wavered there. The lecturer glared at him. 


“Do you mean to say you would stand by © 
and let your wife be slandered?” she ex- : 


“I thought 


claimed. 
“I’m sorry,” he apologized. 
you said ‘slaughtered’.” 
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“Can any one — 





